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OTHELLO THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE CRISIS. 



fTlHERE was a grim surprise awaiting me 
-*- at home, in the dark shadows of the 
night which had fallen there before my re- 
turn. My faithful maid-servant Phoebe was 
ready to apprise me of it, as she opened the 
door to me. 

"If you please, Miss Bevis, there is a 
letter for you on the drawing-room table." 

"Well, Phoebe, what of that?" I said. 
" It is past the post hour, I suppose." 
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4 OTHELLO THE SECOND. 

" It isn't that, miss ; it hasn't come by 
post, but Mr. Frederick wrote it before he 
went away." 

"Before he " 

And then I paused, with all my breath 
spent at the new fear which came quickly to 
me. I recovered myself, and went into my 
little drawing-room, Phoebe following me, 
full of curiosity and loquacity. 

" Yes, Miss Bevis, he has gone all in a 
flash-like. The railway porter came and 
fetched his boxes, and then he wrote that 
letter and cried that hard over it that my 
'eart was wrung to see him. And then off 
he went groaning like a pig, and I am very 
glad you are back, miss." 

I took the letter and opened it. I 
knew its purport. I could have guessed 
almost at the lines, and I read it as though 
for the twentieth time, rather thaa the 
first. 

" Yes, PhoBbe, he has gone," I said, fold- 
ing my epistle. 
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'* Yes, miss, but doesn't he say what 
for ?" asked the inquisitive Phoebe. 

"For a change," I answered, ''that 
is all." 

And that was the truth. He had gone 
away for a change, he said ; he could not 
€xist any longer in Westerton now that she 
was leaving home. In the excitement and 
novelty of travel, he might learn to forget 
her ; he would try with all his soul and 
strength. 

I would have preferred his remaining 
with* me, now that the Gordons were going ; 
but it was not to be. He had made up his 
mind very quickly and departed. Conrad's 
determination had altered for good or for 
evil the lives that have been faintly sketch- 
ed in this chronicle. 

I was unhappy all that night — the change 
had come so suddenly upon me. I felt I 
was left completely alone from that time 
forth. The house was very desolate, and 
the wind moaned without like a creature 
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sick with pain. I sat cowering over the 
fire, thinking of the day's incidents, ray- 
brother's unman-like sorrow, Conrad's good 
intentions, and the grave, fair face of ray 
darling, whom I loved so well and might 
never see again. 

Late into the night I thought of her 
sitting there, grief-stricken, and wondering 
how the story would end, and if the happy 
sequel were to follow, after the rule govern- 
ing pleasant story books. My maid had 
gone to her room and left me brooding by 
the fire. I had omitted to trim my lamp, 
and it was burning very dimly. There 
were shadows in the corners, and by the 
great front window where the curtains were 
draping out the darkness. 

Was it snowing, I thought presently? 
It was just such a night as this a twelve- 
month since, when there had been high 
revelry at Conrad Gordon's house. Ah ! 
where was poor Fred now ? I went to the 
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window and drew back the heavy curtain. 
I looked out ; all was very grey and misty. 
The snow had ceased falling, but it lay like 
a white and spotless shroud before me, save 
that the impression of some footsteps across 
the lawn to my window, was stamped deep- 
ly therein. Footsteps ! — who had approach- 
ed my house, stolen cautiously to my 
window, stood and listened perhaps ? Who 
in Westerton had now any interest in 
me? 

" Some wanderer attracted by the light," 
I thought at last ; then I drew the curtains 
again, and went to my old place at the fire- 
side. I could not rest. I could not proceed 
to my room. I felt strangely tempted to 
linger there throughout the night. I was 
like one sitting up for a late-comer. Yes, 
there was a mystery abroad, and with it 
beings as restless as myself, for, with no 
warning to my highly-strung nerves, a hand 
was rattled against the window-glass, and a 
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sharp voice called oat my natne. That 
voice ! I rose, and tottered to the window, 
pausing instinctively before I drew back the 
cnrtain. 

" Who is there ?"" I cried. 

**Let me in, please — it is I — Conrad 
Gordon,*^ said the hollow voice without. 

1 drew back the curtain and opened the 
window before I had time for a moment's 
thought of the position, of what a new story 
a wakeful neighbour might make of this 
to-morrow. Conrad came in with a falter- 
ingi feeble step, like a man who had been 
drinking. I went backwards towards the 
centre of the room, he following me 
slowly. 

" She is not here, then?" he inquired. 

" She — Mary !" I exclaimed. 

" I saw the light in your window, and it 
was the last hope that I had. Yet I knew 
it was in vain," he murmured ; " all in vain ; 
from this hour forth, God help her !" 

" Mary — is not — at your house ?" I said 
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again, in a higher key, " she is not at home, 
do you say ? Oh ! ana I dreaming, or have 
you told me this, indeed ?" 

"Mary is not at home," he answered, 
gloomily, " she has fled with your brother." 

''No — no — I will not believe it," I 
screamed. '* If you swore it to me, I 
would not believe it !" 

" I have tried to think it a delusion," he 
went on, with the same unnatural calmness, 
** I have prayed it might be, and I a mad- 
man come back to my home. I have 
hurried here to make sure that it is real. 
Tell me I am mad, Rebecca, and I will bless 
you to my dying day." 

"You are mad to think any wrong of 
her," I cried ; " but she may be at a friend s 
— she may — " 

He held up his hand to stop me, and I 
paused as at a given signal. 

" Your brother was at my house to-night," 
he said, " two hours before I returned. He 
called to see her. The servants state they 
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stole out together from the drawing-room 
window. It was a plot that had been 
arranged between them long ago." 

" Oh I great Heaven, do not tell me this, 
or I shall not believe in man or woman 
more." 

" It was a damnable hypocrisy to deceive 
me," he cried, exhibiting some warmth of 
temper at last ; '* to lead me to believe she 
had been always good and true, and was 
prepared to go with me to the limits of the 
earth — and then to love that wretch — that 
villain — all the time !" 

" It is not true," I gasped. 

" Where is your brother ? Can you say 
he is in the house — that he is not gone 
away ?" 

"He left this afternoon," I stammered, 
'*but that is a coincidence — a " 

" He did not leave Westerton so early. 
He was at The Limes a few hours since, and 
long after you had quitted it. Rebecca 
Bevis, I shall kill him when we meet," he 
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whispered, with a bitter intensity, in my 
ears. 

" Leave me, please — let me think of this. 
I am disturbed now. Pray go. What good 
can I do ?" 

"Tell me where he said he was going?" 

*' I do not know." 

" Did he leave no letter ?" 

" No !" 

It was a falsehood, but I could not show 
him Fred's letter, for it spoke of a love that 
should not have existed, and of a passion 
which had not died out, but was despairing 
and distraught. . I would spare his misery 
all that I could. 

" You would not deceive me," he said^ 
with a strange humility in his mournfulness. 
''I can believe in one woman's word yet." 

He walked towards the window, which 
was still open, paused, and looked back. 

" Come and see me, come and help me 
by kind words, if I should be alive to- 
morrow," he said. 
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" You will do nothing rash !" I cried. 
^' You will be patient and wait. Do not 
think the worst — the very worst of her." 

" I will be patient and wait," he muttered. 
He passed out into the snow, and I watched 
him toil upon his way until he was lost in 
the darkness beyond my garden hedge. 
Then once more the curtains were drawn 
by my trembling hands, and I tottered back 
to my place, a woman very weak now. I 
remember that T knelt and prayed there 
too — prayed away even the great dark 
doubt, and rose with the confidence that it 
was not my poor darling's guilt which was 
the clue to this dark mystery. There was 
another solution to come, and all might yet 
be well ! What had happened, Mary Gor- 
don had foreseen ; this step had doubtless 
been resolved upon, but there was no sin in 
her thoughts when she had spoken to me 
with her hands upon my shoulders. 

*' If it should ever come to pass that I am 
away from Conrad — a long, long distance 
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away — and he is living with his heart closed 
against me, as it has been all this bitter 
year, will you tell him what I have said, 
and what message I bade you give poor 
Fred, for my honour's sake and his ?" 

They were almost her last words, and I 
had well remembered them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THREE YEARS TO-DAY. 




TT was all over the tattling little town of 
-*- Westerton the next morning that Mrs. 
Gordon had eloped with Fred Bevis. It 
was an indisputable fact, and the proofs 
were as strong as Holy Writ. Nothing 
could be clearer than this case which set 
the gossips' tongues in motion ; the young 
wife had taken advantage of her husband's 
absence and fled, here was one more sad 
page to the big, bad volume of men and 
women's lives. 

What could I think myself even, after the 
days had dragged on and never a word from 
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her, or Fred ? The silence was that of sin, 
although my trustful heart refused to be 
convinced, and my ears were ringing yet 
with Mary Gordon's parting words. 

I saw no more of her desolate husband. 
I wrote to him once asking if he had heard 
any news of Mary, and the answer that 
came back was monosyllabic, " None." It 
was rumoured in the town he was going 
abroad in search of her, and presently that 
he had shut himself in his own house and 
refused to see his friends, or be tortured by 
their sympathy with his dishonour. He will 
recover shortly ; he will face the world 
again, and get the better of his trouble — 
get a divorce and a second wife more faith- 
ful to him. These were a few of the pro- 
phecies current in Westerton, but as time 
rolled on, I feared for him. It is possible 
that there came to my own heart even a wish 
to help him by kind words, never a wish to 
marry him, I know, and that the picture 
which the servants drew of his solitary life. 
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hifl seclusion in the library where the books 
remained unopened, and he sat staring into 
empty space, touched me with its hopeless 
misery. I had loved this man once, I had 
hoped for his happiness with her he had 
preferred before myself, and his isolation 
was painful to consider. I had known how 
proud and susceptible a man he was, and I 
could guess how the blow had fallen upon 
him. He would go mad. That was to be 
the end of the story — there was no chance 
for him which anyone could see, if he took 
the trouble of his life in that grim, aMrful 
manner. Friends sent to him their advice 
at last, and got no answer in return ; they 
had long since ceased to call at a house 
where they were invariably refused admis- 
sion by its master ; only one servant in it, 
even, had an opportunity of waiting upon 
him ; the rest were warned to keep beyond 
the precincts of his library and bed-room as 
thoy valued remaining in his service. He 
simply wanted peace and rest, he asserted — 
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was there anyone living who would be- 
grudge it him ? 

Sometimes the temptation came to me to 
write him a long letter, to tell him of my 
last meeting with Mary, and all that she had 
said ; and more than once, as the time went 
on, and wrought no change in him, it was a 
temptation almost irresistible. I could not 
account for it — the words were an idle 
mockery now, and would but aggravate his 
pain; and yet, towards the winter again, 
I found myself sitting, pen in hand, at my 
desk, resolved to dare the message. There 
was a story, about this time, that Fred and 
Mrs. Gordon had been seen together in 
Dresden, and that stopped me again. One 
of those busy-bodies whose faculties lie in 
remembering faces, and who perforce are 
men of innumerable mistakes, came back to 
Westerton to maintain that he had seen 
them, and there could be no possibility of 
error. Well, well, it was natural that he 
should not be mistaken, and so an end to it. 

VOL. in. 
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Such news as that might stir the misanthrope 
at The Limes to action, and would surely 
reach him, after the fashion of such news ; 
but no movement was made by the injured 
husband, and days stole on imperceptibly 
towards the well-remembered Christmas 
time when he had married Mary, and again 
when, after a year of misery, he had grown 
hopeful of '^ sweet reconcilement." 

It was the twenty-third of December at 
last. It had come round to the day of her 
flight — her wedding day, too, chosen out of 
sheer revenge, her husband would always 
think. It was a contrast to the bitter 
weather of the last two Christmases; 
people said it was like the autumn again, the 
days were so bright and sunny, and the 
fields so fresh and green. Three years 
to-day, I thought, since Conrad Gordon's 
wedding. In what way was he keeping its 
anniversary in his lonely house ? 

All day that thought weighed me down ; 
I could see him in his library, with the 
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shadows thick upon him^ and his dark 
face set and immobile. It was the one 
figure by which I was haunted. I did not 
go out — T did not work, or write, or read. 
The early night found me still brooding 
before the firelight, in much the same way 
as I had done a twelvemonth since, only the 
hour was late then, and the snow upon the 
ground. I was not thinking of Mary 
Gordon — I am prepared to aflirm here 
solemnly — only of her husband in his 
trouble, and wondering when it would end ; 
it is just possible it might be a delusion, and 
I its victim to this day. But, as I cowered 
over the faint embers of the fire in my 
darkening room, I felt two hands upon my 
shoulders, pressing down upon me fondly, 
and a voice whispering suddenly and 
awfully in my ears the last four words that 
Mary Gordon had ever spoken to me — 

" You will not forget /" 

They were words slowly and solemnly 
delivered — not the far-off echo of a memory 
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twelve months old — and I cowered down 
still more in my alarm with the pressure 
of the two hands still upon me. Even her 
name escaped me aloud. 

" Mary !" T murmured ; *' my poor Mary !'' 
and then the words came to my ears again, 
but this time changed somewhat, or my 
nervous fancies were betraying me. 

*' You MUST not forget r 

The pressure passed away, and I stood up 
panting and afraid, with my eyes glaring 
into the shadows of the room, where there 
was a something vague and misty, moving 
from me, with its hands outspread as if in 
supplication. A something that was like 
Mary Gordon in face and figure, as seen at 
a distance through a veil, or with faint line& 
of snow-drift, glancing athwart it — a vision 
from another world. 

I gave a scream and fainted. When I 
came to myself the room was lighted up, 
and Phoebe was stooping over me with a 
glass of water in her hand. 
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" Are you better now, Miss Bevis ?" she 
inquired, anxiously. 

" What's the matter ? Have I been 
ill ?" 

" I heard you scream and I ran in and 
found you in a swound," was the reply. 

*'Did — did you meet anyone as you 
came in ?" 

'*No, ma'am — not anybody." 

"Draw the curtains, please, and leave me 
to myself." 

Phcfibe executed my commands, and I 
was left to think of all that had happened. 
Was it a warning, or the effect of an 
imagination over- wrought ? Had I brooded 
too deeply upon this, or was Mary Gordon 
dead and unable to rest in her grave ? I 
was not superstitious ; I had always laughed 
at superstitious folk, but the impression on 
my mind was not to be thought down, 
or shaken off too readily. I had heard 
Mary's voice. I had seen something so like 
Mary, too, that I was ghost-haunted. " You 
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will not forget,"* had been whispered in ray 
ears, and I had forgotten ! I had made a 
promise and failed to keep it — ^I was untme 
to my trust. I was wholly in the 
wrong. 

I came to a sudden determination; I 
would go to Conrad Gordon that very 
evening, and tell him all his wife had said. 
I might be refused admittance with the rest, 
but at the worst I could send in my message 
to him. It might do good ; it might change 
the whole current of his thoughts. I had 
been too long silent, knowing more than 
he did. 

I rang the bell, and asked for my hat and 
cloak. I gave Phoebe instructions to accom- 
pany me also. We were standing in the 
hall together, ready to depart, when a 
knocking and ringing at the door startled 
U8. I had few visitors, and none at so late 
an hour. The clock was striking eight. 

'' Who can it be?" said Phoebe. 
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ff 

" It is Conrad Gordon," I answered. 

*' Oh ! good gracious, I hope it isn't, or 
I shall think you're quite a witch, Miss 
Bevis." 

'' Open the door, please. Quick I" 

Phoebe obeyed my direction, and my 
brother stepped into the house. 

" Fred 1 you have come back then ?" 

''Yes, Beckie; why should I not?" was 
the first question* 

"To face your accusers; to prove that 
their calumnies are false," I continued. 

" Calumnies," repeated my brother* 
" What calumnies ?" 

"You don't know?" I exclaimed, with a 
half scream of delight. ''You have not 
heard !" 

" Not a word." 

"You did not take Mary Gordon from 
her husband's home — you did not ?" 

"From her home — Mary — as God's ray 
judge, no," he answered, solemnly. 
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** Come with me at once to The Limes," I 
cried. " Heaven has surely sent you here 
to-night." 

''But I don't understand," said Fred; 
*'you bewilder me. Why should I go? 
What has become of Mary Gordon ? When 
did she leave her home ?" 

" I will explain as we go along." 

" I said I would never enter that house," 
he said, hesitatingly. " I promised her — 
I " 

"Fred," I cried, "am I to doubt you 
again ? Am 1 to believe you are not tell- 
ing me the truth ?" 

" It is all true I have said, but " 

"But Mary is dead — I have seen her 
ghost to-night." 

" Are you mad ?" 

" And justice must be done her." 

" Now, God forbid that she is dead," said 
my brother, shuddering. 

" It is Gordon who says that this day- 
twelvemonth you were at his place." 
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'' It is true." 

*' And that you went away with Mary ?" 

*'It is a cruel lie/' he exclaimed. 
*'Yes, let us go and tell him that at 
once." 

I toot him at his word — I gave him no 
time to hesitate again. We went out into 
the night together. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CRUEL TRUTH. 

THE brightness of the day had been 
followed by a dense, damp darkness, 
more in keeping with our thoughts. There 
was a misty sleet falling, and the wind was 
soughing dismally around the unlucky house 
of Gordon, and swaying the bare branches 
of the limes till, to my excited imagination, 
they looked like wizard's arms beckoning us 
towards them. The bell we rang in this 
house of grief clanged ominously, and we 
could hear it echoing strangely along the 
corridors within. The great mansion was 
very dark ; there was not a single light in 
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its whole extent to shine forth a wel- 
come to us — it stood out, a huge black 
wall against the lesser blackness of the 
sky. 

Presently feet were heard shuffling along 
the hall towards us, and the door was 
slowly and cautiously opened by a servant, 
who had huddled on some clothes in 
haste. 

" What is your business ?" he asked. 
"My name is Bevis. Please take that 
card to Mr. Gordon, and say that I wish ta 
see him on business of importance," 

The man looked from me to the card, 
and then from the card to me and my 
brother. 

" I beg your pardon, Misa Bevis, I 
tf?nise your name," he smd, "but you 
r master will see no one." 
le, I think," 

ine up in the house but 
^e not approach him. 
■ valet, ma'am, has been 
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sent away too, as he wanted no more 
attendance to-night/' he said. 

"Will you try, for my sake," I urged, 
*'for the master's? I bring him good 
news." 

" Good news," said the man, doubtful if he 
had heard aright. 

" Yes, tell him so." 

"It's a risk, but I'll do it," he exclaimed. 
^' Will you step in and wait?" 

He closed the door and left us waiting in 
the hall — it seemed a long and weary time 
before he was back again. 

"My master's compliments," he said, 
^'and he begs you will forgive him for 
refusing to see you, or to hear your news 
to-night. He would remind you of what 
to-night is, if you have forgotten, he bade 
me say." 

" Was he angry with you ?" 

"No, ma'am — and that seems very 
strange, considering how hard-like Vickers 
fiays he is." 
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"Would you be afraid to take another 
message?" I inquired, putting a sovereign 
into his hand. 

*'Well — no — no, ma'am," he replied, 
*'and if 1 lose my place it don't much 
signify. I shall get a livelier one, I 
fancy." 

"Tell him this, then — that my brother 
Fred is with me, and is most anxious to see 
him also." 

" Is this — ^yes, so it is — Mr. Bevis ?" 

The man put back the sovereign in my 
hand. 

" I can't take that message, it's more than 
my life's worth." 

"But it has all been a mistake, and we 
can prove it." 

" Not to my mast6r," said the servant^ 
shaking his head, " I wouldn't believe it 
myself." 

"Then I will go to him," I cried. 

" No, no, for mercy's sake, think a mo- 
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ment." He stood in my way now. " You 
must not, madam, really." 

^'Fred, don't let him stop me." 

My brother's strong arms removed him 
and held him fast, and I went swiftly along 
the dimly-lighted corridors towards the 
library where I was sure Gordon was. The 
house long since had grown familiar to me, 
and I knew every step of the way. I was 
at the library door at last, where my heart 
failed me somewhat, and a sudden sense of 
faintness came upon me. I could hear my 
brother's voice, and the servant's angry 
remonstrance reverberating in the distance, 
but all was misty before my eyes. 

Was it delusion, or did Mary's voice thrill 
in my ears again ? 

" You mil not forget /" 

I was strong now, not weak with new 
alarms. My hand fell, not lightly, on the 
panels of the door. 

*' What is it?" came immediately from a 
hollow voice within. 
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" Conrad," I said, " I have come myself 
to see you— don't send me away. I am 
Rebecca Be vis." 

There was a pause; then the voice 
replied — 

** She should have come long ago." 

I did not reason with him — I went 
on. 

*' My brother Fred is here," I said ; " he 
wishes to tell you all the truth, and that he 
has not deceived you." 

The silence that ensued was longer than 
before — I thought it would not be broken 
again. 

The answer came at last, however. 

" I will not see him." 

Still 1 held my ground with womanly 
persistence. I was not to be easily set 
aside that night. 

There was another plea to urge — the 
last. 

" Conrad, 1 bring you a message from poor 
Mary /" 
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There was a terrible silence now, so long 
and painful that my heart throbbed violently 
with its suspense. 

The answer came at length. 

** Come to mel" 

I tried the handle of the door. It turned, 
to my surprise, and I opened the door and 
entered. The room was very large, and a 
faint light from a small table-lamp did not 
suffice to dispel the shadows which were 
there. As I advanced slowly and nervously 
I could see him in his chair, a gaunt, wasted, 
white-faced figure, with two large glaring 
eyes. It was a poor mad face into which I 
gazed. 

The face of an old man, with hair upoa 
his head as white as snow. To my dying 
day, I shall not lose the sight of him. 

" Oh, Conrad," I exclaimed, in my surprise 
and pity. 

"You bring me a message from Mary?" 
he said. 

" Yes." 
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" From the dead ?" he asked, in a deep 
voice. 

" Do you think she is dead, then ?" I re- 
plied, wonderingly. 

"Her spirit is beside you now,'* he an- 
swered, calmly. " I see her plainly, despite 
the veil or the mist before her. Like a 
woman standing out in the snow she always 
seems to me." 

" Great Heaven !" 

" But she never speaks to me," he added. 
" What has she told you to say?" 

^'This — as on the last day I saw her 
alive, and heard these words — that she had 
never had one spark of aflFection for my 
brother from the hour of her marriage with 
3^ou; that she had always loved you very 
dearly, and would go to the end of the 
world with you to prove it — was going too 
most hopefully and trustfiiUy. I was to tell 
Fred this also, lest he should be as mistaken 
as yourself. * If it should ever come to pass,' 
she said, Hhat I am away from Conrad, a 
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loug, long distance away, and he is living 
with his heart closed against me '— " 

^'Ohl good God r 

I went on without heeding him. 

" ' As it has been all this bitter year — will 
you tell him what I have said, and what 
message I bade you give poor Fred, for my 
honour's sake and his.' I wish I had brought 
it sooner," I concluded. 

" It would have added to my misery after 
all," he replied. ** I am not certain that this 
does not kill me at once." 

" It will not do that— it— " 

I stopped, for he had risen with difficulty 
from his chair, and was standing with two 
shrivelled hands clutching the arms. He 
glared before him still more wildly. 

''This is the message then, Mary — the 
truth ?" he asked. Presently he turned his 
head, and dropped into the chair like a 
stone. 

'' You are ill. Fred I Fred I" I screamed. 
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My brother entered the room, followed 
by the servant. They had both been waiting 
without. Conrad Gordon opened his eyes, 
and looked at us dreamily. He recognised 
my brother. 

" What did you want at this house twelve 
months ago to-night ?" he asked. 

'^ I was leaving for good. I could not 
at last resist the temptation to say good-bye 
to her ; I wished to give back the letters she 
had written to me before her marriage. I 
came and left in all good faith/' was the 
reply. 

"I believe it now," was the answer. 
. *'For the first time, I believe it. I was 
watching you." 

" You watching ! " 

** I thought I would kill you — but I killed 
her instead." 

" Oh ! do not say that 1" 

" It seemed a greater retribution then," 
Conrad Gordon murmured ; ** now it is a 
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greater and more awful crime. It is 
unpardonable." 

"Conrad," I said, imploringly, *'you 
cannot mean this. There is no trut;h in 
it — long brooding here has given you these 
fancies." 

'' It is true. Tell them so. I wait here 
for the law. I have been waiting long." 

" But — when you came to my house — ^" 

'*Iwas deceiving you — I had the coward's 
fear of detection upon me. I thought that 
I had acted justly in my deep revenge, and 
she was not fit to live." 

" And you—" 

"Killed her in this room. Strangled 
her, — and took her body down to the 
river — where I — sank it." 

" Oh ! God forgive you, Gordon — if this 
be true," I cried. 

"It is all true," he muttered. ''Leave 
me now in peace. I shall not go away. 
You will find me here to-morrow." 
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We went at his request, and the 
morrow found him there as he had 
promised us. He was sitting upright in the 
chair as we had seen him last, but it was 
the face of a dead man into which we 
gazed. 
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MR. RASPER'S HOUSE PROPERTY. 



I. 

A T the best it is a doubtful speculation. 
-^^ At the worst a head-splitting, hair- 
bleaching investment, finishing neatly off in 
raving madness. Don't tell me of your 
ten and twelve per cent., of your lucky 
purchases, of your valuable leasehold estates, 
and the hits you have made at the Mart — I 
know better. I am an old stager and know 
all about it — what the ten and twelve per 
cent, dwindles to, what nice little flaws 
turn up in the leases of the lucky purchases, 
how the valuable freehold mansion becomes 
a tenantless, windowless incubus, and how all 
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the *'hits" floor the unlucky speculator. 
If luy deceased relatives, from whom 1 had 
had such expectations, had cut me off with 
a shilling, in lieu of bequeathing me their 
terraces, and shops, their weekly rents 
down hideous back streets, I might have 
been a poorer man, but a flash of happiness 
would have illumined my existence now 
and then. But now, what am I ? 

I am a middle-aged, sour-tempered being, 
with a thirst for rents; with no reverence for 
the laws of my country that allow tenants to 
escape the stake, and little respect for a 
Government that mulcts me of my honest 
earnings with its stamps, and seals, and bits 
of blue and silver. I was born a merciful 
man, with a love for my neighbours, and 
some faith in human nature. My neigh- 
bours are my tenants, and use me shabbily, 
and human nature is an article that, passed 
across the counter of the world as 
warranted to wear well, loses all its vivid 
colouring in the first " great wash." 
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Setting tenants aside for the present, 
there are grave ills attached to house pro- 
perty ; with every year there springs up a 
new law or an amendment of an old law, 
to distract one. In the Bankruptcy Court, 
or the Chancery Court, or the Insolvent 
Debtor's Court, or in the Queen's Bench 
Court in the case of Wear v. Tear, there 
springs up a judge's decision, which reverses- 
the order of things, uproots all confidence, 
and drives me on a sunken rock. Firm as 
a house may be a fair comparison (although 
the district surveyor my way is threatening 
me with nine distinct actions, if I pull not 
down and rebuild as many houses, the 
aggregate income of which — supposing the 
tenants pay, which they don't — is twenty- 
five pounds per quarter less property tax 
and sewer s rate) ; but firm as the title ta 
that house is no comparison at all. 

A leaseholder, who would hold his own, 
must fight hard in these grasping times. 
The world is full of wolves, seeking to de* 
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vour unhappy landlords. A wrong office 
may be insured in, or a shop let to a de- 
structive tenant, and, lo ! the ground land- 
lord rises up, like the evil genius in a story- 
book, and it begins to rain lawyer's letters 
at six and eightpence each. A landlord may 
be backward in repairs with a slow-going 
tenant, and find the greedy hand of the 
freeholder upon his lease, and a voice thun- 
dering in his ears, " breach of covenant ;" or 
he may not be particularly careful of his 
tenant's health, leaving that to the tenant 
himself as the best judge of the matter; and, 
presto, enter the parish surveyor and sani- 
tary inspector, with bland smiles and a suave 
suggestion of an outlay of a hundred or 
two for drainage. Then there are actions 
to threaten as well as to contend against, or 
property will be depreciated before one's 
very eyes. How little a while ago is it since 
that speculative landlord, next door to No. 
9, Minerva Terrace (which No. 9 belongs to 
me, par parenthesis), suddenly took it into 
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his head to make a shop of No. 8, build on 
the front garden, and dash forwards with 
fifty feet of brickwork, excluding light and 
air, and disgusting all his neighbours, who 
are people of feeling, and keep boys in 
buttons — some of them ? Not a great 
while since, for the case is still proceedings 
and the works of No. 8 are in abeyance, 
and the owner of No. 8 scowls at me like an 
ogre when I cross his path. He has an 
idea of winning the day, and saddling me 
with costs, and my solicitor thinks possibly 
I have been a little premature with my in- 
junction ; but then I am an obstinate man, 
and hard as adamant. For the law is a 
glorious uncertainty, and, whilst there is- 
cash, there*s hope. 

I am my own collector. I have been my 
own collector from the time that Agent 
number one, who was a painter, plumber^ 
house decorator, glazier, and plasterer, de- 
ducted regularly every quarter one half of 
the general receipts for repairs and altera- 
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tions; and Agent number two fell two 
quarters in arrear, absconded with the 
whole collection, and set up a public-house 
at California with the proceeds thereof — 
which public-house, I hear, is getting on 
extremely well. I am a sceptic, and put no 
trust in agents. My house property is not 
so extensive, or takes so wide a range, but 
^hat I can afford to pay it every attention. 
Granted that it tries my temper, and robs 
me of my flesh ; trials were sent for a wise 
purpose, and — I am naturally stout ! 

Let me speak of my tenants — they are 
good, bad, and indiflferent, and represent a 
variety of classes. I take them from the 
past and present; some are worth the 
studying. 

From the past — full of bitter memories, 
as the past is always to an owner of house 
property — there rises before me Frederick 
Felix Bantam, Esq., who took and agreed 
to take, for seven years certain, the lease of 
^y very best house, No. 87, Great Stylish 
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Street, Russell Square. Frederick Felix 
Bantam, Esq., was a nice man to look at, a 
pleasant individual to converse with, and 
one whosie manners were easy as a glove. 
He was highly connected, everybody said — 
don't believe what everybody says, or you 
are a lost man ! — he had plenty of business 
on his hands with public companies, life 
assurance societies, and government offices ; 
he was seen in the best society ; he patron- 
ized Rotten Row, and wore out a great 
many hats in saluting his friends and ac- 
quaintances; he hired a brougham by the 
month, and kept a man in livery. He was 
good company, and full of anecdote ; he had 
travelled, and seen life ; he wore a diamond 
on his little finger, rather larger than a 
horse-bean, and which, on his own showing, 
he had purchased of a weak-minded South 
African aboriginal for two blue beads and a 
copper thimble. 

The first quarter I called on Mr. Bantam, 
he gave me several anecdotes of his travels 
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and experience, two glasses of excellent 
Madeira, and everything but my rent, which 
*' he was very sorry, Mr. Rasper, to post- 
pone, but any day next week — say Monday 
— and he was at ray service. Fortunately, 
he had in his possession a cheque for a 
somewhat large amount — Sir John Towser's 
cheque on the London and Westminster — 
and if Mr. Rasper had change for six hun- 
dred and fifty, Mr. Rasper might be saved 
the trouble of calling again next week.'* 
But Mr. Rasper had not change at hand for 
six hundred and fifty pounds, and might 
have declined to cash a cheque for that nice 
little amount if he had, and certainly pre- 
ferred calling next Monday by way of al- 
ternative. And the Monday proved that 
Frederick Felix Bantam's memory was at 
fault, for he had left for Brighton on the 
Sunday preceding, and there was no quarter's 
rent behind to solace me for his departure. 
The reader will believe that my faith ia 
human nature was not entirely lost^ when I 
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assure him that I allowed myself to be put 
off by special promises, tmtil the following 
quarter-day, when Frederick Felix Ban- 
tam, Esq., was suddenly missing, to the 
regret of a large number of tradespeople in 
the vicinity, including the livery-stable pro- 
prietor of whom he had hired the brougham 
and horses. 

But Frederick Felix Bantam was an 
angel upon earth, to another tenant of mine 
whom I have fair reasons for remembering. 
He came over me with his pious ways — 
confound him 1 He called upon me in a 
white neckcloth, and with a prayer-book 
peeping out of his coat pocket ; he desired 
to know the rent of my house and shop in 
Grub Street, Clerkenwell, and whether it 
were adjacent to a chapel or a meeting, 
house, and if the neighbourhood bore a 
good character for sobriety and morality, 
and whether there were many fights during 
the season at the public-house over the way, 
for his wife was of a retiring nature, and 
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had but little nerves to boast of. He pro- 
posed to open the shop as a greengrocer's 
early in the following week— directly he 
had signed the agreement, in fact. He was 
an energetic man, who had a family to pro- 
vide for, and the grass wouldn't grow under 
his feet in Clerkenwell, he could inform me. 
He referred me to his brother, also in the 
greengrocery line at Camden Town, which 
brother was of a pious turn too, but wore 
his neckcloth dirtier. The brother gave 
my incoming tenant an excellent character, 
and thought — take him for all in all, that 
John was a little too good for this world — 
so honest and so '' hernest." John had 
been his tenant, and paid him regularly on 
the quarter day for three years or there- 
abouts — he wouldn't miss a quarter day for 
any money, he knew. John " thruvved " 
wherever he settled down ; the last business 
he worked up from almost nothing, and sold 
for two hundred odd, he could assure me. 
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And that business was not all he sold, I ana 
ashamed to say. 

The shop was let, and opened in the 
greengrocery line as aforesaid ; and, the day 
before the Michaelmas quarter was due, my 
model tenant forwarded me a polite request 
to call at twelve next morning, as he was 
very anxious to square accounts, and get the 
three months' rent off his mind. After that 
quarter's account was settled, I began to con- 
gratulate myself upon possessing an excel- 
lent tenant for very doubtful property — to 
consider tenants of a pious turn, who went to 
meetings regularly, just the class to prosper 
in the world. And then the next quarter 
came round, and with it another polite 
epistle, regretting this time that a long 
chain of disasters prevented "squaring ac- 
counts so punctiwally," as both parties might 
desire. Aware of his principles as I was, he 
felt he should not be intruding too much on 
my goodness, by asking as a favour for a 
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week or fortnight's grace — or three weeks, 
if it could be managed without excessive 
inconvenience to nie. 

The three weeks came round in due 
course, and at the end of them another 
letter, and more regrets, and the details of 
numerous calamities. In the first place, a 
friend had deceived him in " a little bill," 
and his customers were falling in arrear, 
and he hadn't the heart to turn the poorest 
of 'em ofi*, and trade was bad, and his wife 
had had typhus fever, then rheumatism, 
then twins. His youngest boy, too, had 
fallen out of " winder," and got next door 
to smashed ; and, lastly, that youngest boy 
made his appearance at my residence, with 
his bullet head all over sticking-plaster, the 
bearer of a final message from his father, 
informing me that the writer had gone 
away in despair of earning an honest penny 
in Clerkenwell, and had taken the key with 
him ; and would rely upon ray generosity in 
handing him a five-pound note for it as 
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soon as convenient to myself. This hideous 
youth was suspiciously stupid ; he wasn't 
living with his father ; he didn't know where 
his father lived at present ; his father had 
only just looked in and asked him to take 
the letter — he was to receive any money, if 
I offered it. But I did not offer five pounds 
for the key of my premises ; and the pious 
gentleman came down to four, and three 
pounds ten, and three pounds, and finally 
accepted thirty shillings, and sent home the 
key with his kind regards and compliments. 
So I was quit of him, and the house fell into 
ray possession again — at least, all that re- 
mained of it, for a neater clearance was 
never perpetrated in my experience as a 
landlord. The pious gentleman had taken 
all the gas^fittings, the door handles and 
hinges, the locks and keys of every door and 
cupboard, the knocker outside, the copper 
in the wash-house, and six yards of lead- 
piping communicating with the water-butt 
from the kitchen sink. Unfortunately for 
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the welfare of unsuspecting landlords, he 
was not to be found at his address when 
I sent a policeman round with kind in- 
quiries. 

I have another tenant who is hard to deal 
with, Clerkenwell way — a man who tries to- 
pay his rent, and works himself to death to 
pay it, and falls lamentably back, despite all 
effort, and is obliged to be given longer 
time, the man being a hard worker and 
vexatiously honest ! If he would only tell 
me a good round falsehood, or send word 
he was out when his bald head was shining 
over the white curtain of the back parlour 
window ; if he would be savage in his de- 
meanour, or keep a dog, or have false 
weights and measures ; if I could only see 
his name in the papers as drunk and dis- 
orderly, or resisting street officials, I should 
feel warranted in demonstrating the ada- 
mantine nature of my disposition. But 
when he calls at Christmas with all the 
Michaelmas rent, save two pounds seven^ 
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and brings that two pounds seven after- 
wards, in small instalments, and with cheeks 
blushing in spite of him ; when I hear his 
wife and children are as neat and clean as 
his house and himself; that the light burns 
late behind the parlour blind, and the clink 
of his hammer wakes his neighbours in the 
morning, treble my income-tax, if I can 
think of broker's men or better tenants. 
But T am an iron man, mind you, reader. 
Don't be mistaken in my character ! 

I have a very respectable tenant in Rose 
Cottage — a small house of mine, that that 
tenant aforesaid took the liberty of re- 
christening after his wife's name, and with- 
out any regard to my feelings, or the post- 
man's. A tenant, who pays me twenty-four 
pounds per annum, and with as grand an air 
as if it were fifty times the money. I am 
not certain if he is in a City office, or under 
Government ; he rather misleads me in that 
respect, lest I should solve the mystery by 
a Post-Office Directory. He is a fine young 
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fellow, who struggles to keep up appear- 
ances and look the gentleman. He keeps 
his head just level with his means, and 
launches into no extravagance; but he 
strives hard — he and his wife too — to look 
society in the face, and frown down any 
pity at his position in the world. He is 
every inch the gentleman, and seems to 
know it. 

He saves me the trouble of calling at 
Rose Cottage, by appearing at my house 
each quarter-day, and placing six bright 
sovereigns, which are always new, upon my 
table, with an air implying plenty more ; he 
talks of the weather, the wars and the 
political situation, and wishes me good even- 
ing, with a patronizing air. He wears a 
black frock coat that would look shabby on 
anybody else, and his boots are made for 
long walks and heavy roads. Rose Cot- 
tage is five miles from town, but he walks 
the distance in all weathers, with his head 
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erect as a lifeguardsman's, and returns with 
a fagged look from office, at six or seven in 
the evening. Occasionally I meet him with 
a plethoric blue bag, possibly swollen with 
commodities from a cheaper neighbourhood 
than his own, and he has always the 
patronizing nod for me, and the quiet 
" good morning, Mr. Rasper ;" and is never 
disconcerted. 

Once his wife, accompanied by a little 
boy, the picture of his father, came on the 
quarter-day instead of him, and laid the six 
bright sovereigns before me. ^^ He was 
very ill, and under medical treatment, but 
he had been so anxious that the rent should 
be paid as usual that he had been feverish 
all the night about it." I was glad to 
meet him a few weeks afterwards, on a 
Sunday afternoon, with his wife and the 
boy ; he was wearing the same frock coat, 
the seams of which shone a little in the sun. 
He assured me he was better, thanked me 
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for inquiring after his health, favoured rae 
with the old stately nod, and went his 
way. 

House property is improving in the 
neighbourhood of Rose Cottage, and land- 
lords are raising their rents. I am a mer- 
cenary man, and intend to increase my rents ; 
but I shall leave Rose Cottage as it is at 
present. Not that I have any doubt of my 
tenant demurring to the advance, or saying 
anything but "Very well, Mr. Rasper; 
make it seven guineas a quarter, and thank 
you." But still if a man is — that is, if a 
man pays — I mean to say, that if a man- 
but there, I possess no feeling, and if there 
be anything to be objected to in this world, 
it's a parade of sentiment. 

I am in the happy possession of another 
paying tenant, whose means of living are 
more hard to guess at. He is a mystery to 
me, and a perplexity to his neighbours. 
The house he rents of me is in a suburban 
district, one of a row of shops which 
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are occupied by tradesmen in a small way. 
My tenant occupies one of these shops, has 
held it for three years or thereabouts, and 
during that time has not exhibited more 
goods in his window than half a dozen wild 
rabbits and a hamper of bloaters. For 
three-fourths of the year that tenant of mine 
has nothing in his window, save some rusty 
tickets scattered over the shop-board, and 
an old oyster tub turned bottom upwards. 
He is seldom at home ; he has a horse and 
cart, and takes his wife for a drive on 
Sundays ; he rattles about the streets on 
week days like a man bent on important 
business, and he keeps late hours at night. 
And the neighbours — the dear neighbours — 
who are anxious about him, and whose 
curiosity he does not deign to satisfy, what 
a state of excitement they are always in, to 
be sure! They wait and watch for him, 
and peer into his cart, when his back is 
turned, and speculate as to the late hours 
he keeps, and the long, long time the 
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windows are shutterless at night, with the 
shop darkened, and only a feeble gas jet 
burning in the parlour, where the wife sits 
up for him, and dozes over her needle- 
work. I am not an inquisitive man ; but I 
confess this rabbit-dealing gentleman is a 
matter of speculation to me, and troubles 
nie at times. Can he be a spy of the police, 
a member of a new Vehm Gericht, a Nihilist, 
a gentleman who has dropped into a legacy, 
and is driving and drinking it away; or is 
he a gambler, and keeps late hours, like 
Nell Trent's grandfather? If there were 
anything remarkable about the man, I would 
not care so much ; if he were anything but 
an ignorant, clod-hopping individual, with a 
red face and sandy hair ; if he wore any- 
thing more romantic than a fustian jacket 
and double-soled boots, with enormous nails 
in them ; if even his rent were doubtful, I 
might be content to take him as he stands, 
and leave him to mind the little business he 
possesses. But when he disturbs all specu- 
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lation, and even the policeman on his beat 
is puzzled, it is time to be a trifle curious. 
And yet I am not an inquisitive man ; my 
own affairs are quite enough to manage, 
goodness knows. 

There is a tenant of mine, Southwark 
Bridge way, who rents a house too large for 
her means, and "lets out'' to medical 
gentlemen and others in consequence. For 
every extra grey hair on my head since 
Miss Bonner tenanted my house in Bruns- 
wick Street, I hold that woman answerable. 
One quarter's experience assured me of her 
aggravating disposition, and of the fate that 
was in store for me. I sought to make an 
agency case of her in particular; but she 
was well known in the neighbourhood, and 
the collector to whom I applied — he was a 
respectable undertaker, and a man of some 
nerve — declined the commission with a 
shudder, and thought it would be hardly 
worth his while. One bold man, in the 
Borough Road, would have chanced it, if I 
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had thrown in one or two more houses as a 
make-weight. 1 knew what that meant, and 
Rasper was not going to be robbed. So I 
collect my rent of Miss Bonner, and each 
quarter I make up my mind to give her 
warning and be quit of her, and then my 
conscience accuses me for warning off a 
''regular" tenant, and I leave Miss Bonner 
in Brunswick Street, and go down the steps 
unrejoicing. Miss B. is fair and forty, but 
not fat ; on the contrary, Miss B. is lath- 
like, and takes no false charms from 
padding. Four cork-screw curls of a ginger 
hue constitute her hair, and her own word 
is a guarantee for forty years of age, al- 
though she may be a hundred and forty for 
what I know of the matter. Occasionally, 
after business arrangements are concluded, 
she brings up the matter of her age, and 
mentions forty — always forty — and says 
something about feeling lonely; but Miss 
Bonner's seven pounds ten are in my 
pocket, and I am off and away. 
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I believe there is a bright day dawning, 
when Miss Bonner will have a fit ; she 
suffers constantly from excitement concern- 
ing her house and lodgers ; she raves, and 
has " rushings " to her head. After hear- 
ing her complaints concerning the medical 
gints — she will call them ginis — who have 
card and supper-parties, and knock the 
furniture about, or come home at three in 
the njorning with a latch-key, and leave the 
door wide open after them, which she knows 
by the awful draught, and which necessitates 
a struggle out of bed, and her ghostly 
figure flitting about the staircase — after all 
this, I say, which is no business of mine, and 
has no right to be, she launches into an 
estimate of the repairs required, and the 
awful condition to which her premises are 
reduced for the lack of common attention, 
and in my own interest too — my own 
natural interest in my property ! No 
matter that the trifling alterations will 
take a year's rent, or thereabouts; Miss 
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Bonner has no consideration. She continues 
her demands till the last shilling of the 
rent — she always pays me in silver, with 
never less than a pound's worth of four- 
penny pieces — is drawn from an extraordi- 
narj'' looking purse, something like a grey 
worsted stocking, with a snap. 

" Now, Mr. Rasper," she will say, draw- 
ing a long breath, by way of commence- 
ment, " if you will be so good as to look at 
the ceiling, you'll find it black enough for 
the inside of a chimbley : it's eighteen months, 
come Lady-day next, since a whitewash 
brush was put to it. It isn't as if I was bad 
pay, or put you off, Mr. Rasper ; it's come 
when you like, and have your money, and 
no 'Not at homes' for me. If you'll 
send a man in the morning, or I think two 
men will be better perhaps, we might get 
the water-butt hoisted properly, too, instead 
of having it all aslant, and splashing the yard 
every time the water comes in, with the ball 
tap never acting more than once a week at 
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most. I suppose you are thinking of paint- 
ing up the house a bit now, Mr. R. ? — not 
before it wanted it, sir, I can say that. The 
dirt and fly-blows we've been subject to 
were something awful, sir, this summer ; I'm 
ashamed to look my relations in the face, 
when they come to take a cup of tea with « 
me. And perhaps you are not aware, Mr. 
Rasper — I'm sure you're not, or you would 
have looked to it before — that the coal- 
plate's broken, and people are continually 
dislocating their limbs down the hole, and 
swearing awfully, as they are taken out, and 
carried away on stretchers — but that is your 
business, not mine, and you can do as you 
please about that, only I have thought it right 
to mention it. Will you just step upstairs, 
Mr. Rasper, and see where the wet's come 
in through the ceiling ? if there's one tile off 
the roof of your house, there's fifty, I should 
think." 

So Miss Bonner rambles on for three- 
quarters of an hour, and I fidget on my 
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chair, and pray for the fit that never coDfies. 
I rise at last, and mutter something about 
important business, and Miss Bonner rises 
too, and continues her statements, and slips 
between me and the door, till her narrative 
is concluded; and a workman, two men, 
fifty, even, are promised her, and there is 
some talk of her being forty years of age, 
and feeling lonely. Then I am in the 
street, with Miss Bonner possibly running 
after me, full of some little information 
hitherto forgotten — a bell wire out of order, 
or a window that does not open for ten 
minutes, and then falls suddenly, with a 
smash, and nearly finishes Miss Bonner — 
nearly finishes her only, for disappoint- 
ments meet the sanguine at every turn in 
life! 

As a contrast to Miss Bonner, I have a 
tenant who holds a villa of mine on a repair- 
ing lease for fourteen years. At first sight, 
he seems a good tenant ; but is really a source 
of grave anxiety. Originally a tailor in the 
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citj'^, where a large trade made his fortune but 
softened his brain, he took a fancy to private 
life, and settled on my villa as his place of 
rest. He wanted the house for fourteen 
years on a repairing lease ; he intended 
some little alterations, and did not care to 
have warning, or his rent raised, after im- 
proving the property. Improving the pro- 
perty was a bait, at which I snapped imme- 
diately. I had never been in the possession 
of a tenant whose ostensible mission was to 
improve anything of mine. I granted the 
lease, I firmly believed, to a lunatic ; at the 
present moment I entertain the same idea. 
He began his improvements by making a 
Gothic edifice of the house, pulling down 
the portico and rearing up a three-cornered 
porch, tearing away the iron railing and 
substituting an oaken fence, which, having 
been knocked down by the boys, was re- 
placed by another iron railing, all spikes 
and knobs, the former of which stuck out 
unpleasantly across the path, and took foot 
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passengers unawares. Then the whole 
character of the house displeased him, and 
he took a hatred to Gothic and a passion for 
the Italian, which became suddenly deve- 
loped at a great expense to him, and con- 
siderable damage to the stability of the villa, 
I declare to you, my dear reader, that I 
pass my own house, and know it not. I 
turn the corner of the suburban lane in 
which it is situated, always speculating as to 
its probable appearance, and the character 
of the extensive alterations the demented 
tailor may be prosecuting. He has built 
two green-houses in his time — the lease haa 
seven more years to run — both of which 
have been taken down again, and replaced 
by a conservatory running the entire width 
of the house, a side of which has been takea 
out to give a light and airy appearance from 
the drawing-room. He has had the gas on, 
and then, growing nervous about explosions, 
has had it off again. He has objected to an 
extra addition to his water-rate, resisted the 
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extortion, and cut my garden to pieces in 
vain attempts to sink wells, and become 
independent of monopoly. The street door 
changes its place about twice a year, and I 
stand bewildered in the hall each quar- 
ter, looking vainly for the room into 
which I was shown last. If not a lunatic, 
he is decidedly light in his manners and . 
flippant in his observations. He calls me 
"Rasper, my boy," and slaps me on the 
back, whilst I am writing his receipt, and 
sends the flourish of my signature, of which 
I am rather vain, driving up into the day of 
the month. He is fond of brandy, in small 
tumblers, anA expects me to evince a similar 
partiality, and is inclined to quarrel with 
me, until I trot out his hobby for improve- 
ments, and canter with him up and down 
stairs, and round the garden, till we are 
both thoroughly exhausted. What condi- 
tion my villa will be in at the expiration of 
his lease, it is difficult to guess ; possibly a 
cardboard villa, subject to St. Vitus's dance 
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when the wind blows. I can see an actioQ 
for damages looming in the future, and I am 
far from happy. 



II. 

I have not quite done with this subject ; ray 
passions have been aroused, my tenants are 
numerous, and I have a host of grievances.. 
Granted that a man with a grievance is a 
nuisance, still he can teach a moral and 
adorn a tale, especially if he be a landlord 
who collects his own rents. I consider it a 
public duty to parade my tenants in these 
pages ; owners of house property will take 
warning, and learn experience therefrom — 
may possibly meet with one or two of the 
individuals I am about to transfix here for 
their instruction. For I am a hard man, 
and have no mercy; the reader who has 
taken the trouble to peruse my first remarks- 
is aware that I have a heart of flint and 
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nerves of steel ; ia an age of moral weak- 
ness, I am proud to own that fact. Still I 
am a just man — between a tenant who works 
hard and pays not, and a tenant who has 
not the slightest intention of paying, I draw 
a wide distinction ; in a pecuniary point of 
view there may be only a trifling difference, 
but " Old Rasper/' as the disrespectful little 
boys in ray neighbourhood term me, has not 
lost his appreciation of " the Real/' although 
his fine feelings were blunted years ago. I 
am not a sentimental man — and I am very 
proud to own it. 

The specimen of a tenant I present here 
has, Heaven be thanked, long since ceased to 
be a tenant of mine. I shall remember him to 
my dying day^-how the memory clings affec- 
tionately to anyone who has cost us money, 
and he cost me four hundred pounds, seven 
shillings, and fourpence. May he eat sand 
all the days of his life ! 

Of course, he deceived me in the first 
instance — the practice of tenants in general. 
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Very easy and affable, and, for a man in 
business, almost gentlemanly. He dressed in 
black, wore a moustache, and called himself 
a practical chemist. He took my shop 
for three years certain — he could not guar- 
antee to rent it for a longer period, for his 
income was small, and he would just put it 
to me, as a landlord, who liked his rent paid 
punctually, whether I should prefer him for 
a longer period, when he went back with 
his rent. He laughed very pleasantly, and 
was altogether a taking person — so frank 
and open ! I let him my shop for three 
years certain, and he entered into pos- 
session at the Michaelmas quarter, and 
kept the shutters up throughout a whole 
month, and gave no sign of business. 
Naturally of a curious turn of mind, I 
was perplexed at this unbusiness-like delay, 
and passed my establishment once . or twice 
a week, always to find the place closed, and 
my gentleman tenant going in and out with 
a latch-key. There were certainly signs of 
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business ; three or four workmen, I 
ascertained, went in early and left late, and 
several tubs were taken out of a van in the 
beginning of October — evidently the stock- 
in-trade of my practical chemist. Meeting 
that chemist one morning in ray perambu- 
lations, I ventured to inquire when he 
thought of commencing operations, and after 
shaking hands heartily with me for two 
minutes, and then parting with my hand 
with great reluctance, he said the beginning 
of November — without a doubt, the begin- 
ning of November. 

He kept his word, and on the third 
of November he opened as a Firework 
Maker, on one of the largest scales I 
have ever seen in the metropolis. I can 
assure you, reader, that my hair stood on 
end, when I saw to what particular branch 
of practical chemistry the gentleman had 
directed his attention, and when my heated 
imagination drew a vivid picture of the 
probable results of that gentleman's studies 
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on my premises. As a matter of course, my 
tenants on each side of him gave warning 
immediately, threatened me and the fire- 
work maker with actions, and did their 
best to drive me mad. And as a matter of 
course, I wrote to the firework maker, 
upbraiding him with his duplicity, and 
hinting that pyrotechny was not practical 
chemistry; and, as a matter of course, he 
wrote back, politely refusing to budge aa 
inch till the firework season was over, and 
regretting that I had not mentioned before 
— the impudent vagabond ! — my objections 
to his particular trade. He wound up by 
assuring me that I should find him a very 
good tenant, and by trusting that, if I were 
accustomed to celebrate the national event 
of Gunpowder Treason, I would give hiai 
the preference, his goods being of excellent 
quality, and at a reasonable price. I sent 
that man three lawyer's letters, which had 
no effect, and for which I had to pay six 
shillings and eightpence each. I threatened 
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an action, and he laughed me to scorn. I 
offered to let him off a quarter's rent if he 
would go ; and, after mature consideration, 
he thought it would not be worth his while- 
at that season of the year. So he stopped, 
and sold fireworks, and resisted all attempts 
to entrap him into illegal acts, and was 
too sharp for the detectives I set upon his 
track. He paid me the quarter's rent at 
Christmas, and wanted to shake hands again,, 
and expressed a little surprise to find that 
I was not glad to hear his business was pro- 
gressing, and that some very large orders had 
recently come in. Well, sir, at Christmas, my 
insurance office refused to renew the policy, 
and the third week in January, the front of 
the house was blown into the street, and 
the roof into the air, and some odd legs and 
arms into the neighbouring back yards, 
whilst the author of the mischief was in the 
bar-parlour of the " Sun and Dove," singing 
" Happy Land." It cost me more than 
four hundred pounds, I have said, to repair 
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the damage, besides an uphill fight with the 
ground landlord, and loss of time on inquests, 
and a terrible bullying from the coroner, 
who said I ought to be ashamed of myself 
to let the house for such a purpose, and 
told me to " hold my tongue, sir," when I 
wanted to explain. 

I consider that man to have been the 
worst tenant I ever had ; and the fates bear 
me witness, I have not been fortunate with 
tenants. There was the photographer, who 
covered a shop of mine with sixpenny sun 
blotches, and built a glass house on the 
roof, on so shaky a principle that it was a 
mercy; sitters and taker and apparatus did 
not topple into the roadway. He was a 
man from whom it was difficult to procure 
the rent, and who was always in hot water 
with the general public. A most unfortunate 
man, whose temper was variable, and whose 
skill in his profession was more than doubt- 
ful. He had been brought up as a butcher, 
but the study of photography had rendered 
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him ambitious. That man was always 
before the magistrate — although, like John 
Applejohn, he was a man who meant well. 

He intended to take a correct likeness, 
frame and glass included, for sixpence, but 
the likeness was not accurate, and the frame 
and glass generally came to pieces in the 
hand. Then he had an unpleasant habit of 
not returning the money, and objecting to 
taking a second likeness under threepence 
extra, and, when business was slack, he was 
a nuisance to the passers by, in always 
stepping politely in their way, flourishing a 
sample of his art in one hand, and indicating 
his photographic repository with the other. 
If people were abusive to him for hindering 
their progress, he was accomplished in abuse 
himself, and generally got the best of the 
argument. With the weaker sex he was 
suave and bland and smiling, and inclined 
to hook his fingers in the fringes of their 
shawls, in order to secure immediate at- 
tention. With servant maids he was 
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triumphant, and duplicate portraits of every 
Hebe, for two miles round, in her Sunday's 
Tery best, adorned his passages. 

He was not a Sabbatarian, and prosecuted 
his studies on a Sunday also, which was a 
busy day, and required assistance from his 
-eldest son, who meant well too, but did not. 
He was of an experimental turn, and took 
portraits by night, by burning Bengal lights 
in a bulVs-eye lantern, and turned out a 
dim figure, which about the third day broke 
out measly, and gradually receded into a 
thick fog, leaving measles permanently 
established. He was an unpleasant tenant, 
and expected his rent to be taken out 
in likenesses. 

There is a large portrait of mine over the 
bed-room mantel-piece the execution of that 
artist, which I shall bequeath to Madame 
Tussaud, for the Chamber of Horrors. It is 
not unlike Robespierre, with a look of Green- 
^cre about the eyes, and of the Regent's 
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Park hippopotamus across the mouth. The 
photographic artist left me last quarter, 
after ruining the roof of my house, and 
wearing out every stair on the premises, 
and the carpenters and plumbers have not 
yet ceased putting the place to rights for 
an incoming tenant, concerning whose 
antecedents I am rather doubtful, but 
whose references would not disgrace the 
Bishop of London. Shop property is 
generally considered, by speculative people, 
a sound investment; — I have been dis- 
appointed in mine, and can count all my 
good tenants on the fingers of one 
hand. 

In a preceding page I have expressed an 
opinion that the firework maker was 
decidedly my worst tenant — considering 
what he cost me. I have no reason to 
retract that assertion, although there 
suddenly looms before me a rascal who, 
in his time, was a horrible source of anxiety, 
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and whose raanoeuvres tended to seriously 
depreciate the value of the house he rented 
of me. 

He was a rascal and a miscreant, and, Iq 
my Black Book, he has a line to himself, in 
large capitals, like a leading tragedian. He 
was, I discovered an hour too late for my 
serenity, nothing more nor less than a 
showman ; a wretch who traded in fat wo- 
men and spotted boys, a two-headed child 
in a stoppered bottle, and some mechanical 
waxwork, the machinery of which was 
always out of order, and hindered the eyes 
of Daniel from rolling, and the serge lions 
from wagging their mechanical tails. 

This man took down the partition between 
the shop and parlour to make a more 
imposing " saloon ;" he covered the shutters 
and front of the house with huge represen- 
tations on canvas of the wonders to be 
exhibited within, and kept a cornet player 
continually on blow at the first-floor win- 
dow to attract public attention. The efforts 
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that gentleman made to vary his perform- 
ances and attract an audience were worthy 
of a better cause; performing birds, and 
Wizards of the North, and glass blowing, 
and dissolving views, followed rapidly on 
one another, and relieved the monotony of 
the waxwork and the bottled monstrosity 
with two heads. Then, all these things 
going to the bad, he struck out a new line, 
and sought an audience less refined. Six 
boys were announced to eat the like number 
of hot apple dumplings for a new cap, and 
the rush of young vagabonds to that 
entertainment on the first night was a 
glorious time for the treasury. My tenant 
prospered so well with that entertainment, 
that he actually paid me my first quar- 
ter's rent; but the novelty wore off, the 
boys took to fighting over the dumplings, 
quarrelling for the prize, and tearing the 
cap of contention from the head of the 
winner, and, finally, the police threatened to 
summarily close the establishment, unless 
VOL. ra. G 
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the performances were more select. He an- 
nounced a singing prize of a new silk bonnet, 
after that, for the ladies ; but the difficulty 
of awarding the prize, and the disputes of 
opposing mothers and fathers and big 
brothers, led to fighting again, and to the 
re-appearance of the police, with further 
warnings. Finally, he took to drinking, 
and, at last becoming reckless and defiant, 
started a dramatic performance, and was 
taken up with liis company and carried 
ignominiously to prison. 

He started something new when he 
emerged from durance vile, but the public 
refused its patronage, and my tenant closed 
suddenly, and barred me out, and lived alone 
with his waxwork, in defiance of landlord and 
tax-collectors, till in a weak moment he 
left the door open. Heaven and earth I 
what a seizure for rent there was — seven- 
teen wax dummies, two serge lions, and a 
bottled baby with two heads. The stock 
in trade was sold by private contract to an 
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old clothsman, who thought ''it washn'tin his 
way, but he would make one leetle pid," 
which pid I took, and he carried the two- 
headed baby home under his arm, and sent 
for the dummies in the morning. 
' So I was quit of the showman, and was 
left, Marius-like, to mourn amidst the ruins 
of the premises. 

My next tenant for that identical shop 
was of a different character — one whom a 
landlord might take an interest in, without 
laying himself open to deception. A pale- 
faced widow, having two grown-up daugh- 
ters with pale faces to match, and all these 
in the deepest and most heart-chilling black, 
all indisputably wanderers from those better 
days, from which so many drop in their 
turn. 

The possession of house property had 
made me distrustful of my fellow-men, and 
alive even to suspicion, where suspicion was 
not deserved ; but there was no deceit in 
thi? quarter, and my shop, newly repaired 
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and painted for the occasion, possessed re- 
spectable tenants at last. 

I cannot say they were very punctual in 
their rent, or that they did not harass me 
with small instalments, or that their 
struggles to earn a living in a world 
wherein once upon a time others had 
earned it for them, were not distressingly 
irritating to me. Only distressingly irritat- 
ing, you must understand, reader, — surely, I 
have no reason to re-assert that I am as 
firm a man as any landlord in the great 
metropolis ! And it was especially irritating ; 
for my occupation of rent-collector took me 
in that neighbourhood so often, and there 
was no escaping the shop, and the pale faces 
— getting paler and thinner every day— 
that bent over the work in the back par- 
lour. Mother and daughters had started a 
fancy repository, taken to sell music, give 
lessons in singing and on the pianoforte, 
hang out children's toys at the door, 
and to ''do" embroidery, and even a 
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little dressmaking. And fate was dead 
against them, and kept them down, and 
crushed health, energy, and hope slow- 
ly out of them. Why, it was one of 
the most miserable — irritating, I mean — 
moments of my life to enter that shop after 
quarter-day, and encounter the wan face in 
the widow's cap, and the faint smile on the 
quivering lips, as they parted to say, " I am 
afraid I shall not be able to make up your 
rent to-day, Mr. Rasper." Who, the deuce, 
could say anything but ** Very well, ma'am 
— no hurry," and sneak out with his receipt 
in his pocket-book, and anathematize him- 
self, perhaps, for being so weak and 
easy when he had got halfway down the 
street ? 

Horribly irritating too to have one of the 
grown-up daughters inform me next quarter 
that mamma was ill upstairs, and that there 
was the rent, minus a sovereign, which she 
hoped it would not inconvenience me to 
receive next time, and to press me to 
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circulate a few highly-glazed cards amongst 
my connection, concerning the pianoforte 
teaching and her extremely moderate terms. 
Why, I was almost irritated enough to begin 
taking lessons on the piano myself, being 
only fifty-eight then, with flexible fingers ; 
but prudence stopped at the right moment, 
and I closed the door on my feelings, and 
bought a pound 3 worth of penwipers and 
D'Oyleys — merely to square the rent and 
put things straight, for the penwipers and 
D'Oyleys are in ray drawer now, and will be 
sold, at any sacrifice, to the first bidder. 
Bless my soul ! what a miserable and un- 
fortunate family it was ; how low the stock 
became in the shop, and how mother and 
daughters struggled on still, and had hopes 
of working up a good business, till the 
mother died, and the daughters were 
left destitute. And then the daughters 
found the rent, and the expenses of the 
funeral too much for them, and — hang it ! — 
1 let them off the rent. There! — ^who 
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cares ? I am not a Nero, or a Ferdinand 
the Second, late of Naples, and they were 
foolish enough to bless me for my kindness, 
and cry, and try to make me cry — which 
was verv absurd of them ! There was a 
little sale, a stair-carpet hanging from an 
upstairs window, a Jewish rabble in the 
house laughing at the scanty array of goods 
offered for disposal, and two dark figures 
going away in a cab with a few boxes, and 
there the matter ended. 

Hardly ended, for two years since I re- 
ceived a letter from New Zealand, enclosing 
the old quarter's rent, and interest at five 
per cent., with many thanks for that which 
was called **past kindness," and adding that 
the writer was married and happy, and had 
her sister living with her, who desired to be 
kindly remembered to Mr. Rasper. 

But let me hasten away from shop pro- 
perty, and turn to better paying tenants. 
And, be they tenants for better or for worse, 
they all prey upon my mind. Here is a 
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specimen — two specimens — that are tenants 
of mine for three years certain, and who 
drive me mad with their mawkish senti- 
ment. They are man and wife — a newly- 
married couple from the country. The 
man has obtained a situation in the City, 
and rents No. 12, Rasper Terrace; rent 
fifty pounds per annum, payable quarterly, 
and with no deductions whatever, save the 
property tax. That man's employers are in 
the wool trade, wholesale — a dry, matter- 
of-fact business, that ought to stifle the 
romance out of anybody — and yet m)'' ten- 
i ant leaves his bales of wool and account- 

books, to return home a lank, lackadabical 
spooney, whose manners drive me near- 
ly out of my mind, though I only see him 
four times in the year. He writes poetry, 
and reads fashionable novels with his arm 
round his wife's waist, and his wife's carroty 
head — ^blood red, I vow I — on his left shoul- 
der. I have known this simmering young 
couple receive me in this affectionate posi« 
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tion — the first quarter — and betray no real 
embarrassment, only simulated confusion 
and a sham " La ! Mr. Rasper I" They are 
both intensely interested in the settlement 
of the quarter's rent, and hang over my re- 
ceipt with an intentness that makes me long 
to knock their heads together; the rapid 
interchange of '* Dear George's," and '* Ara- 
bella dear's," is no less aggravating; and the 
habit they have of holding each other's 
hands while talking to me of the repairs and 
taxes makes me grind my teeth with indig- 
nation. They talk a great deal of the 
repairs, like a certain Miss Bonner I have 
mentioned already, and the taxes are always 
bewildering them, and requiring my advice, 
as if it were any. business of mine. 

I inwardly prophesied that all this aflfec- 
tion would last two quarters, but I have 
been wrong in my speculations at present, 
and it is as glaringly apparent as in the early 
days of their honeymoon. 

The Midsummer quarter was a great trial 
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to my patience. George and Arabella 
wanted a bower at the end of the yard, and 
expected it to be constructed at my expense. 
I call it a yard, although they have made 
superhuman efTorts, with some sunflowers^ 
nasturtiums, and a load of gravel, to give it 
a rural aspect. 

"The weather is so oppressive, Mr. 
Rasper, and Arabella feels so faint at times, 
that I thought if you could run up, or train 
up, a kind of bower as it were for us, Ara- 
bella and I might &it there in the summer 
evenings, and enjoy the cool air, and the 
moonlight. Arabella is very fond of moon- 
light indeed." 

" Is she r" 

Arabella asked if bowers were expensive 
— a question which I found most difficult to 
answer, not having dealt in bowers at that 
period of my life. I confessed my ignor- 
ance on the subject, and hinted that bowers 
of bliss were not mentioned in the agree* 
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ment, and must be erected at the tenant's- 
expense; and I could not help checking 
their enthusiasm on the subject by hinting 
that they would find the cats disagreeable 
after dark, and that there was a strong 
probability of thieves slipping in at the back 
door whilst they were admiring the moon- 
light. 

The wretch of a husband made me 
listen to — '* An Ode to Arabella on her 
Wedding Day," last quarter, and Arabella 
asked if I had any literary influence, as she 
thought it a pity it was not published some- 
where. But I get my rent paid regularly, 
and a man can i)ut up with a great deal 
when his " quarters " are not in arrear. 

There is a tenant of mine, an old woman, 
sixty-nine years of age, a few doors from 
No. 12, who possesses more sentiment than 
the two of them — real, genuine sentiment, 
which one can honestly respect. It has its 
ludicrous side, but I can't laugh at it myself. 
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possibly because I am not fond of laughing, 
at the best of times. 

The old lady possesses in her back garden 
a willow-tree that has accompanied her in 
her wanderings for the last thirty years. 
Nothing on earth has power to make her 
part with that willow, planted by her son 
when he was a lad, before he ran away to 
sea, and the ship went down, with all hands 
on board, in the deep and hungry Atlantic. 
The old lady wears mourning for him still, 
is mourning for him in her heart still, as 
only mothers who have lost their sons do 
mourn, in these metallic times. The willow 
that the son planted has been moved a score 
of times, from town to country, country to 
town, in each removal becoming more un- 
manageable, and more difScult to reconcile 
to new soil and change of air. She is not a 
rich old lady, but she did not begrudge a 
special two-horse van for its removal to 
Rasper Terrace, where it was hoisted over 
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the back wall, to the delight of half the 
neighbourhood, the infant school at the 
back, and two policemen. It was a long 
while struggling against adverse elements in 
that back yard, but it brightened up in the 
spring again, and the old lady was as pleased 
as if some unknown friend had doubled her 
annuity. 

"The house does not quite suit me, 
Mr. Rasper," she said to me last quarter; 
"it's damp and draughty, and the trains 
passing so often make my head ache ; but 
the willow won't bear another removal, 
and " (with a sigh) " I shall not part with 
the old friend." 

So the love of the mother hallows the 
green willow ! By everything that's false 
and frivolous, that sounds like sentiment — 
and I hate sentiment— I have always said 
so, and here calmly and dispassionately !• 
reiterate my assertion. The old lady and 
her willow are nothing to do with me ; she 
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is a foolish old woman, and the willow har- 
bours caterpillars — there's an end to the 
subject. 

But surely it is time to make an end of 
this subject altogether. Why should I parade 
n)y tenants, past and present, in these pages ? 
They have worried rac enough in ray time ; 
they may presently worry those kind 
readers who have so far borne me company. 
There are a few ugly reminiscences yet, 
but let them rest in the shadows. The man 
of mock auctions who knocked the house 
to pieces ; the villainous pastry-cook and 
penny iceman, who daubed the front of 
my establishment red, white, and blue ; 
the good-tempered individual, who took 
things so easily and paid so slowly, and 
was always ready to make the rent up in 
shares of some extraordinary company or 
other to which he was agent; the raaji 
who took charge of my empty house, and 
let out lodgings on his own account and 
pocketed the receipts ; the good, the bad. 
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and the indifferent — let them remain in that 
obscurity to which they have departed. 
Josiah Rasper will be troubled by thern no 
more. 
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MR. RASPER'S HOUSEKEEPERS. 



T ONG years ago, in a magazine that has 
-■-^ gone the way of many magazines 
before and since, I gave voice to some 
remarks on housekeepers, and introduced 
to my past readers — who Were. they? where 
are they? I wonder? — two housekeepers 
of mine. Since that period, being an old 
gentleman of variable tempers, and some- 
what hard to please, I have had many 
housekeepers file before me, suffered from 
many, and been a victim to their whims, 
oddities, airs, graces, and designs. One 
or two I may bear in kind remembrance ; 

h2 
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three or four may have possessed the average 
amount of intellectuality expected from such 
folk; fifty or sixty, perhaps, I may have 
been grievously mistaken in. From the mass 
let me present one or two, as specimens of 
character ; in these dark evenings, with no 
companion save my spaniel — old and time- 
worn like myself — I may find occupation in 
their disinterment. 

Being a single man, a crabbed old 
bachelor, in fact — I require a housekeeper. 
If methodical, middle-aged, and plain, so 
much the better; the two latter qualifica- 
tions have been easily obtainable in house- 
keepers, but as for method — why, there 
is a peculiar "method in their madness/' 
that consorts extremely ill with mine. 

Mrs. Banks was one of my earliest house- 
keepers; a vivid memory brings that 
eccentric female as forcibly before me, 
as when she was launched from a Times 
advertisement, twenty years ago. In the 
common order of things, Mrs. Banks 
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should have joined the other Bankses in 
that bourne from which no Bankses are 
likely to return ; but females of this calibre 
disregard the laws of nature, and live on for 
ages ; and 1 have no doubt that Mrs. Banks 
is in the flesh yet, troubling some unhappy 
single gentleman. At all events, memory 
has brought her in my mind's eye, and in 
my mind s ear, too ; for the click of her 
pattens, as she grubs about the scullery, I hear 
again distinctly. Mrs. Banks always wore 
pattens, odd ones, the rings of which were 
of unequal size, and grated awfully, and 
required more management than their owner 
had patience to bestow — Mrs. Banks being 
continually on the slide. The housemaid. 
I remember, objected to Mrs. Banks as 
"too lowering," and Mrs. Banks certainly 
preferred the basement floor to her own 
little room looking on the garden. " For 
company's sake," was her invariable excuse, 
and for company's sake she harassed that 
housemaid nearly out of her life and 
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quite out of her place, for Mary presently 
gave a month's warning and departed. 

Shall I ever forget the terrible three 
weeks, during which there was no one in 
the house but Mrs. Banks — servants with 
anything resembling a character having been 
very difficult to procure at that time ? Of 
course, things have altered now, but I am 
speaking of Mrs. Banks's time. I discover- 
ed what Mrs. B. meant by "company's- 
sake " then — the woman was eaten up with 
nervousness. Of all the fidgety, foolish and 
nervous old women, commend me to Mrs. 
Banks ; she made me fidgety and nervous 
myself before the three weeks were over, 
and the new servant had arrived. Mrs. 
Banks was always hearing noises — curious- 
noises — which not being able to account for 
herself, she came scuttling to me for a solu- 
tion. Sometimes a latch rattled, or a paper 
rustled, or there was a noise up the chim- 
ney like a man cautiously sliding into the 
premises ; at other times there was a rat. 
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two rats, a whole colony, undermining the 
floor, in the direction of the pantry, where 
the cheese was kept ; and on one occasion 
there was an awful smell of fire. For the 
last item of information, delivered at two in 
the morning, through the keyhole of my 
bed-room door, after repeated knockings, I 
am indebted for the most violent cold I ever 
had in my life ; the news necessitating an 
excursion in the depth of winter throughout 
the house, and a shivering in my dressing- 
gown from room to room, with Mrs. Banks 
— who was not dressed "for company" — 
screaming out directions for search over 
the banisters. Then, she had a firm belief 
in ghosts ; and curdled my blood at every 
opportunity with a ridiculous story of her 
last husband, who was a coal-whipper, 
appearing to her once crossing a brick- 
field, and saying, in a sepulchral whisper, 
" Sarah Ann I" If I had not put on my 
hardest manner — the reader who has follow- 
ed these papers knows how hard I am by 
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this time — Mrs. Banks would have become 
too intrusive, and taken possession of a 
chair in my sitting-room, and brought with * 
her that odious worsted stocking which she 
was continually darning. I know that she 
was accustomed to sit on the stairs outside 
my door, as being nearer protection against 
thieves or supernatural appearances; for 
once I found her worsted work on the 
landing, and once I fell over her, and 
sprained my ankle. 

Ah ! it was a happy day to see her depart 
at last ; to stand at my parlour window^ and 
watch the cab bear her away, she hanging 
her head and half of her fragile form out of 
window, and worrying the driver with in- 
numerable instructions. 

Mrs. Saunders, who succeeded to Mrs. 
Banks, I must have chosen by way of con- 
trast ; for a more reckless lady of five and 
forty, and with a less regard for personal 
security, I have not had the misfortune to 
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meet. She had been brought up in the 
country, where doors are on the latch, 
police-stations are thirty miles apart, and 
people don't wake up with their throats cut 
very often. A most extraordinary woman 
— who left the shutters unfastened all 
night, and the windows on the ground 
floor half open, to air the rooms by the 
morning. 

"Lor bless you! nobody would think of 

* * 

hurting us," was her general response to my 
indignant remonstrance ; '* there's a watcher 
over 'ed, sir." 

Which assurance did not comfort me on 
the next occasion, when, returning from a 
long day's collecting, I found there was 
no necessity to use the knocker — Mrs. 
Saunders having gone out shopping, and 
left the door ajar till her return, to save 
Betty the trouble of opening it. 

She was a patronizing, soft-speaking lady, 
with whom it was difficult to fly in a passion ; 
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to the vial of wrath you emptied upon her, 
slie offered you kind words, soothing, lamb- 
like sentences, calling you '* my child/' or 
**my dear child," folding one flabby fat 
hand over the other, and smiling at you like 
a mother. 

She was equally as loveable to the trades- 
people ; and patted the news-boy on the 
head, and said — '* There's a nice lad !" even 
when he was behhid time, and I had been 
growling for the last ten minutes over ray 
newspaperless breakfast. She was a charit- 
able woman, and spent half her salary on 
the beggars who were continually ringing* at 
the side gate. And not only half her salary 
did she get through, but all my left-off 
wearing apparel, or apparel that I had set 
aside for a week or two, and which she never 
thought I should dream of putting on again, 
child! The amount that woman cost me 
in boots and shoes too — bartering both^ 
when my back was turned, for the most 
wretclied specimens of geraniums or fuchsias 
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conceivable — is frightful to contemplate, 
though years are past since she gave me 
notice of departure one summer morning, 
and informed me that she was going to live 
with her married daughter, and help her to 
keep house, — help her to turn it out of 
window, she meant, but her speech was al- 
ways vague. I shall not forget her adieu in 
the parlour one afternoon — her long speech 
— her blessing — her impulsive patting of my 
hand between hers — and her windy sniflFs, 
as she moved towards the door, and gur- 
gled out " Good-bye." One would have 
thought I had been the best of masters, in- 
stead of a cross old bachelor, who had 
snapped her up at every opportunity. But 
she was a woman of feeling, and a little 
disturbed her. 

I consider Mrs. Pottinger as fair a speci- 
men of a housekeeper as it has been my lot 
to meet; a quiet, orderly body, with the 
best of tempers — one of the good old- 
fashioned race of servants, with faith in the 
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master and the ''master's" ways. That 
woman was born with a soul for house- 
keeping ; nothing disturbed her equanimity. 
Not an intrusive housekeeper, either with 
herself or her opinions ; but just such an 
agreeable old lady as a sour-tempered fellow 
could feel at home with. Mrs. Pottinger, 
in less than a week, knew the exact angle 
at which I preferred my elbow-chair planted 
on the hearth-rug, the precise place where I 
expected to find my velvet skull-cap when 
I came home from business, and the 
particular corner of the fender where the 
poker was most convenient to my hand. She 
was a model housekeeper, as scarce as the 
Phoenix, and a trifle more valuable. Per- 
haps a shade too melancholy ; but then her 
husband and son were in the merchant ser- 
vice and spent their lives at sea. Not a 
learned woman ; for she brought me her 
husband's and son's letters to read, with 
many apologies for troubling me ; but her 
John was not handy with his pen, and fond 
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of splashing, and John the second — ''her 
dear boy !" — wasn't handy either — quite the 
contrary. They were crabbed epistles, and 
tried my temper sorely, and left a plentitude 
of words to guess at, like an anagram. I 
have simmered with indignation over those 
letters — boiled over them — and anathema- 
tized their club-fisted writers, till Mrs. Pot- 
tinger's scanty grey hairs have stood on end 
with horror. 

''Don't try any more, Mr. Rasper," she 
would say ; '' I'll manage to guess the rest, 
when I've a little more time on my hands. 
Pray don't go on like that, sir, please." 

Mrs. Pottinger could neither read nor write, 
and unfortunately I was not only her gene- 
ral reader, but her amanuensis, who wrote 
long-winded answers to her dictation, all 
beginning — "This comes, hoping you are 
well." 

Still Mrs. Pottinger had faith in me, and 
served me honestly, and looked after my 
shirt-buttons; and one good turn deserves 
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another, even in these ungrateful times. 
Those Jolins — father and son — were, per- 
haps, a topic of whicli I tired sooner than 
my housekeeper; but then the poor old 
soul's heart was in her subject, and we all 
have our pet topics as well as Mrs. Pottin- 
ger. Some ill-natured people think / talk 
a little too much, but that's sheer calumny. 

I won Mrs. Pottinger's heart one Christ- 
mas, when the father and son came home 
from sea, and paid a visit to my house- 
keeper. I suppose I must have been in a 
remarkably good tei^per that festive season ; 
taxes were lighter, or tenants paid better — 
or there was a satisfaction in knowing there 
were no more letters to read and write for 
some time to come. Be that as it may, my 
heart thawed sufficiently to ask father, son, 
and housekeeper into my library, to be 
liberal with hot spirits and water, and to 
play the part of host for once in the way, 
and try to amuse these homely people, 
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and seek amusement myself in their midst. 
It was a pleasant evening for one unused 
to society; and father and son were fair 
specimens of the English sailor ; and, when 
they had surmounted their bashfulness, and 
left off sitting on the edge of their chairs, 
pleasant company, too, and full of anecdote. 
And Mrs. Pottinger cried, and laughed, and 
sipped her gin and water, and talked of her 
** dear John," and her '' dear master," and 
shook her old head, till I verily believe the 
gin and water got into it, and made her 
maudlin. I think we had some singing, too, 
later in the evening — just a little from the 
John Pottingers — and I remember there 
were a great many blessings at parting, par- 
ticularly from Mrs. Pottinger, who blessed 
us all round three times in succession, and 
would have embraced me as well as her 
husband and son, if I had not pulled my 
skull-cap over my forehead, and looked 
inclined to resent any liberties. 
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The John Pottingers went off to sea 
again, and the name of their ship, the Bhi- 
deavour, turned up occasionally in the 
papers, and was read by me as *^ spoken 
with," &c., for the edification of my house- 
keeper, to whom tliat ship was everything 
in the wide world. My housekeeper 
dictated her letters again, and hoped it 
wouldn't be a trouble for me to read those 
that came to her occasionally, till one day 
the newspaper fell from my hands on the 
breakfast-table, after **Los8 or the * En- 
deavour,' WITH ALL HANDS," had dauced for 
a moment or two over the broadsheet. 
'' With all hands," including the two Pot- 
tingers, who had set sail in her, full of hope 
and confidence, and talking of many future 
Christmases with her they were never to see 
again. 

It was a hard loss for her to bear, and a 
hard task for me to break the news. Not 
that I had a want of faith in my own Spar* 
tan firmness, but still such news was dis- 
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agreeable to relate, and I was doubtful of 
the best inannar of procedure. Upon ray 
honour, firm as is the Rasper nature, I would 
have given five pounds not to have rung 
the bell, and asked the maid to tell Mrs. 
Pottinger 1 wished to speak with her — five- 
and-twenty pounds to have escaped through 
the window into the garden, over the 
garden wall, and round by the mews into 
the next street, • leaving that newspaper to 
tell its own tale, and spare me my own 
feeble efforts at consolation. But something 
fixed me in my chair, and kept my courage 
up, till Mrs. Pottinger came, with her usual 
bustling manner, into the room. Then she 
stopped short, and looked at the paper, 
which might have shook a little in my hand, 
as I held it before my face, just to collect 
my ideas. Only to collect ray ideas, for I 
was never firmer in my life, although 
inclined to " stuffiness." 

I remember Mrs. Pottinger crept round 
to the other side of the newspaper, and 

VOL, HI. I 
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changed colour when she saw my face, as if 
there were anything there to scare her, ugly 
as it was and is. 

'^ Oh ! my dear master, what's the 
matter?" she cried. "What's the matter 
with the Endeavour f where my Johns 
are ?" 

And I had said nothing of her Johns^ 
only these women are so quick at jumping 
at conclusions. I was calm and self- 
possessed — as I always am, in the most 
trying circumstances ; and yet she guessed it 
all, and sank upon her knees, and turned 
of a ghastly grey, and prayed me to tell 
her the worst — the very worst ! — calling 
me to witness how strong she was to 
bear it. 

So the worst was told, as well and as 
gently as my hardened nature would allow, 
and Mrs. Pottinger proved her strength of 
mind, by falling forward on her face, and 
fainting dead off at my feet. That poor old 
woman bore her troubles well in the long 
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run, however ; and, though I seldom caught 
her smiling again, 1 never heard her com- 
plain, or say that it had happened in any 
manner save for the best. She was a wo- 
man who had faith, and she bowed her 
head with a resignation that might have 
taught a lesson to many of those weaklings 
who fling up their arms despairingly at every 
little check upon their road in life, Mrs. 
Pottinger went into some seamen's widow's 
almshouse after this, and one faithful servant 
passed from my service, 

Mrs. Pottinger's successor I did not take 
kindly to at first sight; neither did Mrs. 
Pottinger's successor take kindly to me. 
This fact was ostensibly proved by my 
receiving a month's notice to depart the 
second evening of her sojourn beneath my 
roof, the place being not what she had 
expected, and her disappointment in her 
master being too plain to disguise. She had 
been accustomed to aristocratic families, and 
to the upper circles, and to a variety of 

i2 
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things which the Rasper liabitation did not 
contain, and it was better to state at once 
the impossibility to exist under the circum- 
stances, than to feign a concern for me and 
my housekeeping which her naturally in- 
genuous feelings must speedily prove false. 
This flow of language 'was combined with 
such stateliness of demeanour that I had 
never felt so small and insignificant in my 
own house before. 1 would have gladly 
parted with her on the second day, and 
compounded the matter by paying her a 
fortnight's wages; but she expected a 
month's, and Josiah Rasper objects to im- 
position. She was a great infliction, but I 
bore with her for the month, and put up 
with her stateliness, and listened to her talk 
of the upper circles, and of the bosom friend 
she was of many of its brightest ornaments, 
until the time expired, and she sailed swan- 
like out of the house, after requesting, as a 
favour, that I would not mention her having 
resided beneath my roof, as it might be 
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prejudicial to her future interests, should 
the upper circles come to hear of it. For 
what reason that woman entered my esta- 
blishment, I have always been at a loss to 
guess. Occasionally 1 fancy my advertise- 
ment drew too much attention to the fact 
that 1 was a single gentleman ; and the lady 
was a widow — and a fine widow too, for the 
matter of that, although I don't pretend to 
be a judge. 

She was but one of a whole regiment of 
housekeepers who suited me not after poor 
Mrs. Pottinger. T suppose I am naturally 
hard to please, for during the next two 
years I was always being warned, or giving 
warning. The successor to my stately 
housekeeper was an unfortunate and 
most miserable specimen of a middle-aged 
female. I took Mrs. Twills in a hurry 
from the country, on the strength of a good 
character, and she arrived full out in the 
small-pox, from which she had recovered — 
oh ! ever so long, according to her own 
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statement. I suppose her journey to London 
brought it all back again, for she took to 
her bed the next day, and required two 
doctors and a consulting physician, and 
caused me no end of annoyance and 
expense, my maid-servant packing up her 
trunks, and making off at once, leaving 
no one to take care of us but a wretched 
old charwoman, who was subject to fits. 

Mrs. Twills recovered, and began her 
duties, and a new servant made her appear- 
ance, and things went on swimmingly for 
six weeks, until Mrs. Twills fell downstairs, 
and put a bone out. A most unfortunate 
woman was this Mrs. Twills, and one that fate 
was decidedly hard upon. Given time and 
opportunity, and she might have made a 
decent housekeeper ; but time was taken up 
with her accidents, and the opportunity to 
display her varied abilities did not present 
itself. For, when the bone was set, she 
caught what she termed a little cold, and went 
wheezing about the house in a depressing 
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manner, and trying to cough herself to atoms 
on every landing-place ; and the cold having 
been got rid of, yellow jaundice set in ; and, 
lastly, swelled legs took her off her feet, 
and she was finally wheeled away in a Bath 
chair, trusting that she had given satisfaction, 
and done her duty by me, and that I would 
strongly recommend her when her legs were 
better. 

Mrs. Twills was succeeded by Mrs. Hooper, 
who had nice ideas of cleanliness, and may 
be termed a " sloshy " housekeeper. The 
way that inconsiderate female cleaned, and 
dusted and washed, and superintended clean- 
ing, and dusting and washing, was sufficient 
to drive any irritable old gentleman out of 
the small amount of the senses he had been 
endowed with. The pails, and mops, and 
brooms, and dust-pans that always stood on 
the stairs in a nice position for tumbling 
over, and going head first to the hall mat ; 
the scrubbing that went on from early 
morn till midnight ; the dirty condition in 
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which Mrs. Hooper constantly presented 
herself, and kept the poor, hard-working 
servant-maid ; the incessant change of furni- 
ture, and downfall of bedsteads, and general 
turn out of old lumber-cupboards are terrible 
to think of even now. And the upper hand 
that Mrs. Hooper obtained over me in a 
very few weeks I have never been able 
satisfactorily to account for ; whilst her skill 
in argument, when I ventured to protest 
against her plans and propositions, I believe 
to have been a supernatural gift. She had 
always a fair reason for her manifold altera- 
tions and cleanings, and, unless I confessed 
myself a thorough beast, with a love for 
everything that was dirty and unpleasant, 
I had no valid grounds for objection. 
She took to giving extensive orders, too^ 
and without the slightest idea of consulting 
me, ordered in sweeps, and white washers^ 
painters, and paper-hangers, until I grew 
defiant at last, and issued to her one day a 
solemn warning to rid me of her presence* 
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She had her revenge, for she gave the house 
* * a good clean down " before she departed, 
so that ray domicile should be a credit to me, 
and a pattern for those who were to come 
after her. She cleaned it down thoroughly, 
she and the servant together; and some 
pangs of remorse seized me when she went 
away, and left not a speck of dirt behind her 
to throw discredit on her spotless name. 

My next housekeeper took to drinking, 
and had a reprehensible habit of lying on 
her back in the hall ; and her successor 
was a volatile young lady of forty-five, who 
had more sisters, brothers, aunts, and uncles 
than any dozen people I have been acquaint- 
ed with, I should have hardly demurred 
to the number of her relatives, had not 
they been in the habit of calling to see Mrs. 
Poynter in large gangs, staying to supper, 
and keeping it up late, burning my gas, and 
eating my cold meat. 

But Mrs. Poynter has passed away, and 
other housekeepers, whom I do not intend to 
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trouble my readers with, have followed in 
her footsteps. At the present moment, I 
am the victim of an idiotic being, whose 
memory is of the weakest order ; who mis- 
lays my keys, and shirts, and collars, and 
has a new place for everything each week, 
and confounds the new with the old, and 
makes a hideous wJlange of the two, and 
elicits from me extempore dances of an 
*' Old Bob Ridley" character. 

Heigho ! the times have gone, and the 
figures have all vanished that might have 
" made things different," and saved me from 
those minor troubles to which old bachelors 
are heir. 
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THIS is the true story of my experience 
as a prisoner at Newgate, and of all 
that placed me under lock and key there. 
With the exception of a natural desire to 
keep my identity as far in the background 
as possible by changing a few names, 
every line herein is true to the letter. 

To begin, I am a steady man, a foreman 
of works in ray brother's factory, where 
forty or fifty hands are kept in busy seasons 
of the year. I work from six in the 

* The following narrative was related to me by Mr. 
Ross after his liberation from custody. 
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raorniDg till seven or eight at night six 
days in the week, and I earn a fair amount 
of wages. To be handy to my business, and 
to look after my brother's interests as 
landlord of some property in the same 
street, I live in one of my brother's houses 
adjacent to the factory, which I entered at 
one-and-twenty, wherein I am still at work, 
a middle-aged man. With a wife and 
a large family to support, I took in a lodger 
for my first floor, a man and his wife, whose 
names I will write down as Wiltshire. It 
was these lodgers, and these lodgers' friends, 
relations, and acquaintances, who suddenly 
changed the aspect of my surroundings, and 
gave me an idea of criminal life which I 
never expected to obtain, and with which 
I could have readily dispensed. 

I was working in one of the upper floors 
of my brother's factory, ten days since, 
when a message arrived from my wife that 
I was wanted at home for a few minutes. 
I put on my coat and went next door, to 
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find ray wife crying, my children amazed 
and crying too, my front parlour in an 
extraordinary state of disorder, and no less 
than four gentlemen hanging about the 
passage and the front room. 

Before I had recovered from my own 
amazement at this novel appearance of my 
house, I was informed that my wife's visitors 
were members of the detective police, who 
had been engaged for the last three-quarters 
of an hour in searching the house from its 
cock-loft to its basement floors, in opening 
drawers, turning out cupboards, and 
ripping up beds. 

The principal spokesman of these uninvited 
guests opened proceedings by asking if I were 
the landlord of the house, and then if I 
knew that Mrs. Wiltshire's brothers were in 
prison under remand, and on a charge of 
being connected with a great robbery in the 
City. 

I was landlord of the house, and I was 
aware of the arrest, for it had been a great 
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trouble to my lodgers the Wiltshires ; I had 
known tliese brothers — whom I will call 
Messenger — by siglit, before their arrest, as 
loc]g(Ts ill a house in the same street; 
gentlemanly-looking men, who had once or 
twice in their lives nodded at me, and said 
good-day when passing me on the stairs, in 
going to their sister's room, but had not on 
any occasion stopped to exchange further 
conversation. 

I said that I had heard the Messengers 
were in prison on a charge of being partid- 
pators in the robbery. 

" Do you know anything of ,this, Mr. 
Ross?" was the next inquiry put to 
me. 

Here I was shown a large quantity of 
umbrellas, some pieces of chintz, and other 
articles, which I had not seen before. I 
knew nothing of these goods, and said 
so. 

They were found in a cupboard without 
a lock — an old lumber cupboard, which I 
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had not looked into since Christmas — on the 
basement floor of the house, and were part 
of the goods for which many inquiries had 
been made by the police. It had been 
discovered that my lodger's wife, Mrs. 
Wiltshire, was a sister of the men under 
suspicion, and a careful search of the house 
in which she lodged had resulted in the 
discovery of these goods. 

"This is your floor?'' said the detective. 

" Yes." 

" And the Messengers would have no right 
here ?" 

"Not any.'' 

''Have you ever seen them down 
here ?" 

"No. If I had, I should have wanted to 
know their business." 

" Then I'm sorry to say that, as you are 
the owner of this house, and these goods 
are found in a cupboard on your premises, 
you must consider yourself in custody." 

I had scarcely expected this to follow ; 
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indeed, I was thinking how dose the links 
of evidence were fastening on the Messen- 
gers, but I took a great gulp of air into my 
throat, and looked at my wife, who had 
already broken down with grief and 
astonishment. I have no doubt that I 
turned pale enough, for I am not a strong 
man, but I felt more surprised than dis- 
heartened, being conscious of my own 
innocence, and sure that a few hours must 
set me free again. This was an odd piece 
of evidence against me, which it was 
difficult to disprove, and there was no 
establishing one's character on the instant 
in the eyes of men inclined to believe the 
worst. Let me say also that no un- 
due severity was used, and that I knew 
afterwards there was a certain amount of 
doubt as to my guilt in the mind of one, 
and that the principal, of the detective 
officers. 

There was a certain amount of kindness 
shown also, for which I am grateful, now 
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that I am cool enough to look back upon 
this history. 

*' Is there any occasion to take me 
out of the house like this, and make an 
exposure of my disgrace to all the neigh- 
bours?" I asked. 

The detective considered the position. 

"No, there is not," he said at last ; "a cab 
shall fetch away three of us and all the 
things, and will wait for you and me in the 
main road." 

And this was carried out. The stolen 
property was put on the top of a cab, the 
detectives got inside and were driven oflT, 
and myself and the chief detective went 
away five minutes afterwards, when I had 
assured my wife that it would come round all 
right to-morrow, and that there was nothing 
in the world to fret about. 

Thus out of my home to the main road, 
where the cab was waiting, and then inside 
the cab with the police, and rattling 
towards a City station-house. I remember 
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that during my progress a few questions 
were put to me concerning the Messengers 
and Mrs. Wiltshire, which I could not 
answer, knowing nothmg of the former, 
and but little of the latter — questions which 
were, I have no doubt, in the way* of 
business, and in the hope of directly or 
indirectly helping the officers still further 
in their quest. They seemed a little 
surprised that I had been so long in one 
employment, and were puzzled at the 
position of my brother. The chief detective 
said at last — 

" You'll do, I think. It's awkward about 
the cupboard, but stick to the truth. You've 
only got," he said, laying his hand im- 
pressively upon my arm, '' to stick to the 
truth, Ross," 

Which had been, I hope, a habit of 
mine before the advice of my custodian was 
offered me. 

Arrived at the station-house, I was shown 
into a room full of policemen^ from whom I 
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was shut off by a bar, whilst the property 
was spread out on a table, and carefully 
examined. Here I was focussed by every 
policeman who came into the place, and 
who seemed to my idea to be trying to 
persuade himself that he had seen me some- 
where, and by whom I felt at least that I 
should be eternally remembered. It was 
with an increased throbbing at my heart 
that I thought indignantly how I should be 
known to the police from that night forth, 
and be ever associated in their minds as 
the man connected with the big "City 
job." I should get off in the morning, 
I was sure all would be very clear in ray 
favour then; but the stain would remain, 
and the reminiscence be for ever afterwards 
an unpleasant one. 

My name and address were taken down, 
and not till the order was given to remove 
me did I feel even quite sure that I should 
be locked up for the night. I knew nothing 
of police rules, and believed that the inspec- 
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tor would have the power to dismiss the 
charge — an idea which, I daresay, never 
entered the head of that official. 

That night in the station-house is, per* 
haps, the most memorable of all the weary, 
heart-depressing nights that followed; it 
was so fresh upon nie^ so sudden, acute, and 
strange that even now it seems like a bad 
dream from which I have only just awak- 
ened. Looking back upon it, I hardly 
realise it as the hard truth from which I 
suffered. 

When the key was turned upon me, I 
found myself groping in a dark cell, and 
falling over a slanting series of boards which 
formed my couch there. The policeman 
who had locked me in looked through a 
trap in the door at me, and asked what I 
was making that noise for. 

*'I should like a light for a minute," I 
answered. 

"What for?" was the rejoinder. 
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**I should like to see where I am — 
whether this place is clean." 

" Oh, it's all right," answered the man, 
" it was well scrubbed this morning ; it's all 
right," he added again, assuringly, before he 
closed the trap once more. 

Not quite so sure as my informant that it 
was all right, I sat down on my wooden bed 
to wonder if it were not all wrong, and to 
brood upon all the stories of circumstantial 
evidence that I had heard, until the fact of 
my own innocence shining forth became a 
matter of grave doubt to me. 

I got up, and paced the narrow limits of 
my cell to walk off this last impression. I 
thought of my friends, my brother's position, 
my good character, and became less despon- 
dent ; and, when the turnkey passed me in 
two slices of bread and butter and some 
coffee for my supper, I was full of hope that 
the morrow would settle this uncomfortable 
business. 
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Finally I tried to sleep, and failed misera- 
bly in the attempt ; ray mind was too dis- 
turbed, my bed was too hard. The window 
of my cell had bars before it, but no glass to 
shut out the air from the yard into which it 
looked, and as the night grew late the cold 
wind seemed to creep in with greater in- 
tensity, and to freeze me as I lay there. 

It was a long, long night, to which it 
seemed no end would ever come. A night 
full of noise, and with many breaks to vary 
its monotony, but still endless and horrible. 
Feet shuffled to and fro in the corridor 
without, men walked with heavy boots 
across the yard, the white faces of those 
more curious or watchful stared in through 
the window, and were pressed against the 
bars to look more intently at me ; a woman, 
shrieking and blaspheming in her drunken- 
ness, was brought in late and locked in a 
cell not far from mine, whence she called 
down frightful imprecations on the heads of 
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her captors until she fell asleep, and snored 
with an intensity that would have been alone 
sufficient to keep me wakeful till the morn- 
ing. 

When that morning came I was very- 
grateful for the light which stole in through 
the window, and my spirits went up a few 
degrees. To my gaoler who brought me 
my breakfast — bread and butter and coffee 
again — I said, almost cheerfully, 

"This is the first night I have ever spent 
in a station-house, and I think it will be the 
last." 

" What, haven't you been locked up be- 
fore ?" he said. 

"No." 

" You mean to tell me that?" he repeated. 

Yes, I did mean to tell him that. 

My assertion appeared to surprise him 
very much ; his life had been spent in lock- 
ing and unlocking human-kind, and he could 
scarcely imagine a man or woman who had 
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gone scot-free for seven-and-thirty years. 
He looked at me thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then burst forth with — 

" What, not even when you was a little 
boy ?" 

I responded in the negative, but I fear 
that he left me with grave doubts of my 
veracity. 

After breakfast I was left to myself for 
awhile, and, to suppress all unnecessary 
detail, and to arrive at the more important 
portion of my narrative, let me state that 
at ten in the morning I stood in the 
prisoner's box at the Guildhall police court, 
and found that the brothers Messenger and 
two men whom I had never seen before 
were ranged alongside of me — a grisly row 
of unfortunates under suspicion, and on the 
majority of whom the evidence weighed 
heavily. I began to think then that I 
looked like one of the gang in that position, 
and I have no doubt that the alderman on 
the bench, the police and detectives around 
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me, the witnesses for the prosecution on ray 
left (all heaped together by the fireplace, I 
recollect), the policeman at my side in the 
dock, the men who had arrested me, the 
reporters at the table, and the representa- 
tives of the outside public who had straggled 
into court to hear the case, all regarded me 
as a very black sheep indeed — one of those 
receivers of stolen property on whom the 
law could not press too hard. 

Still I saw my wife and brother in the 
crowd ; I knew that a solicitor had been 
engaged for my defence, and friends were 
ready to speak up for me ; and T be- 
lieved in my heart that I should step out of 
the prisoner's box and be free in the course 
of a few hours, that everybody would see as 
clearly as myself how innocent I was, and 
how wrong the law had been to arrest me 
thus precipitately. The case proceeded, and 
during its progress I became by degrees less 
and less hopeful, although until nearly the 
close of the examination my name was not 
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brought forward. It struck me that the 
presiding alderman was a man whom it 
would be difficult to convince of my ignor- 
ance of what was in the lumber-cupboard. 
I did not like the expression of his face. I 
was not particularly struck with his clear- 
sightedness in minor matters aJBfecting the 
other prisoners, and I perceived that he was 
far from being a highly-educated man, and 
required the constant jogging of his memory 
as to facts and dates from the chief clerk 
below him. But I believed in the final 
result, despite the difficulties in the way, and 
I smiled once across at my wife, to let her 
see that I was not despondent in the midst 
of the evidence encompassing me. 

My name was called in question at last, 
with a sharpness and decisiveness that took 
the breath away of myself, my supporters, 
and well-wishers, and, before the case was 
thoroughly understood, it was dismissed in 
a few minutes and settled. The goods were 
found on my premises, in a cupboard in a 
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part of the house which I was occupying ; 
that was an established fact, which nothing 
could shake, and my solicitor only put one 
question to the detective — 
" Was the cupboard locked ?" 
'' No. It had not a lock upon it." 
The case was remanded for a week, and 
the solicitor rose, as a matter of course, to 
ask bail for me. No one in the court 
had a doubt of my obtaining bail ; there 
was nothing to connect me personally with 
the stolen property — there was sufficient 
evidence as to my respectability already in 
the court to confute the supposition that I 
had taken to receiving stolen goods, or was 
in any way related to the Messengers, and 
there were two principals of great firms 
ready as my sureties. But bail was peremp- 
torily refused, and I began to think that my 
chances of proving my innocence might even 
fail me. 

" It's a black case against Ross," said the 
alderman, very firmly, and so bail was re- 
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fused, and I was remanded for a week along 
with the Messengers and their accomplices, 
-and there was nothing before me but the 
awful name of Newgate. 

My friends were aghast; my wife was 
carried out of court, and I was left till the 
prison van came round to take me oflf, to 
reflect upon the new phase of life which I 
was about to enter on. I do not sup- 
pose that I should have written this narra- 
tive had it been the mere recital of my 
apprehension and examination for receiving 
stolen goods ; but I have the hope that my 
statement will receive a little attention from 
those in high places connected with our 
prison systems. 

I claim the right to a trifle more delicacy 
of feeling from the subordinate oflScers in 
Newgate on the behalf of those men and 
women who are remanded from week to 
week. I consider, speaking from seven 
days' service in a Newgate cell, that the 
treatment of untried prisoners is too harsh. 
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exacting, and unjust. My seven days in 
Newgate were simply seven days of strict 
confinement, of humiliating punishment for 
an offence of which I had never dreamed, a 
time of hard words and ungenerous suspi- 
cions, with no one believing in me or caring 
for me within the high walls which hemmed 
me in. 

At half-past five in the morning I was 
rung up for the day, and expected to unsling 
my hammock — wherein on the first night I 
had found considerable difficulty in keeping 
ray place, and not exchanging it for the 
floor below — pack up the bed-clothes, put 
my cell altogether in a fit and proper con- 
dition for the inspection of the ward officer, 
polish my water-bowl, and all the fittings of 
my cell,' and go through a vigorous scrubbing 
of a kind of asphalte floor. 

Each prisoner is compelled to scrub and 
polish the floor of his cell every day ; but, 
as the floor of my first cell was irregular, 
and full of holes — the latter defect owing to 
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the prisoner or prisoners before me having 
experimentalised upon it with ihe legs of 
the wooden stool — and as it was the first 
time that I had had a scrubbing-brush in 
my hands, the result of my manual and 
degrading labour was far from a success. 

I had had my doubts of the general eflfect 
before my ward officer entered, and sur- 
prised me not a little by his remarks. To 
him I was simply a man who verged on a 
convicted thief, and who would probably be 
a convict under a long sentence presently. 
I had no feelings to hurt in his estimation, 
and I was simply shirking my duties, and 
endeavouring to evade the rules. 

" Oh ! you call that cleaning, do you?" he 
said, roughly. 

^^That is about the best that I can do, 
I'm afraid." 

" Then you'll have to do it again. You're 
one of the lazy sort, I can see." 

I did not see that quite so plainly, but 
considered it not worth my whil^ to enter a 
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protest against his assertion. It had struck 
me that the more silent I was and the more 
uncomplaining, the better it would be for 
me, and the less harshness I should have to 
submit to from the hands of my officers. I 
simply called his attention to the irregulari- 
ties of my floor, and to the difficulties of 
making a neat and tidy job of it with my 
scrubbing-brush. 

'* What you can't do with a brush, you 
must do with a rag," he shouted forth. 
" Here, come out of this. Look here." 

He marched me into the next cell, where 
a hawk-eyed, sharp- visaged youthful prisoner 
had recently completed the polishing of his 
floor. That floor was a great success, I saw 
at once, and I blushed for my own poor 
efforts in the same line. The man had been 
in prison scores of times, and scrubbed in- 
numerable floors, I learned afterwards ; he 
had the trick of the hand, the turn of the 
elbow of the practised cell-cleaner, and I 
was *' nowhere '' by comparison. . 
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" There, that's the way your floor should 
be done/' said my officer ; " and now just 
go back, and do it all over again." 

I went back accordingly, and did my best 
with a very heavy heart to win the praise 
and patronage of the turnkey; but my 
labours were rewarded with a supercilious, 
I may say contemptuous glance, although 
allowed to pass muster, with a warning, for 
that day. 

After that, between half-past seven and 
eight, my breakfast was brought in ; and 
that consisted of a bowl of stodgy oatmeal 
paste, which turned me heart-sick to begin 
with, accompanied by a spoon which had 
been completely licked into the shape of a 
spade by previous gentlemen on remand. I 
believe that there was a pint of this gruel, 
but a table-spoonful was enough for me; 
and though I was assured afterwards that I 
should get used to it in time, my informant 
kindly looking forward to some years' in- 
carceration for me, I did not find in my 
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time that the taste grew to it. On the con- 
trary, with every day it became a greater 
task to struggle with it ; but then my appe- 
tite was not good during my week's 
remand, and I could no more eat than 
sleep. 

It is the custom in Newgate to provide 
each prisoner with a bowl of salt, by way of 
seasoning to his soup, which is given twice 
a week, or to his three ounces of meat 
which is doled out the remaining five days ; 
but I hit upon the ingenious idea of en- 
deavouring to render my gruel palatable by 
a liberal addition of the salt with which I 
had been furnished. I was not aware at 
the time that my gruel was supposed to 
have been sweetened by molasses, and there- 
fore, when my salt was " out," and I had 
taken Oliver Twist's liberty of asking " for 
more," the astonishment of the warder at 
my impudence was a thing to be remem- 
bered for all time. 

" What are you a-ringing about ?" cried 
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the warder, after lowering my trap, and 
thrusting his fierce face half through it. 

'' I want some salt, if you please," I an- 
swered, tendering him my salt-cellar. 

** What for?" 

" Why, for this gruel." 

" Well, I never heard of that before in all 
my life," he said, taking a deep breath, 
*'To go a-salting sweet gruel, and spoil- 
mg it. 

I doubted if I should get my salt, but he 
came back with a gruff " Here it is," and 
then left me to my depraved taste. 

It was not till the last day of my im- 
prisonment that I found out the molasses, 
and then I got them all at once, having been 
unfortunate enough to be the last served, 
and to come in for a treacly compound in 
which my spoon stuck upright and firm. 
The only advantage 1 derived from being 
last served was that I came in for a less 
share than usual, the warder having mis- 
calculated quantities that morning. 
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*' I can give you some more, if you want 
ut, presently," my officer said on this occa- 
sion, a new officer to a new cell in a higher 
stor}^ of the prison, and an officer with a 
shade or two of more civility in his 
manner. 

" Thank you ; this is more than enough." 

" I say," he said, in a confidential whisper, 
*' it's good, isn't it?" 

Not eliciting an immediate response, he 
-continued — 

" I say, what do you think of it ?" 

''Well, I don't think much of it," I re- 
plied, thus frankly asked for my opinion, 
^nd it was evident that my warder pitied 
my moral condition and perverted ideas of 
what was good from that time forth. 

I should not have thought a great deal of 
any viands that could have been procured 
me during my confinement there. Every 
•day I found that my appetite became worse 
— grew less, possibly, as my anxiety con- 
<;erning my future became greater. I could 
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have had food of a different description sent 
in to me, I was told, when it was not worth 
while to take advantage of the privilege — 
indeed, I had been told the reverse of this 
at an earlier period. The result would not 
have been satisfactory in any way. I knew 
that I was giving way by degrees, and that 
a fortnight or three weeks' incarceration 
would have removed me to the infirmary. 
I could not eat by day, and there was but 
little sleep for me at night. There was no 
settling down, unless it was the settling 
down to the conviction, born of the prison 
air I breathed, that I should never get free 
from the slander against my name, and that 
there was no evidence forthcoming that 
would save me. 

In the cell I tossed restlessly in my ham- 
mock, dwelling upon every detail of my 
arrest, trying to account in my own mind 
for the presence of stolen goods in the 
cupboard, connecting them with noises 
that I had heard late at night in my owq 
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room at home, and with the visits of the 
Messengers to their sister, with a box and 
a bundle that I had once helped Mrs. Wilt- 
shire upstairs with from a cab outside my 
house, with fifty other reasons probable and 
improbable, till I went off into a feverish 
sleep, that was broken in due course by the 
night oflScer looking in upon me — an opera- 
tion that, however cautiously performed, 
invariably woke me up with my heart beat- 
ing terribly fast. 

When I succeeded in sleeping, it was al- 
ways to dream of the second examination 
for the following Friday, and I may mention 
here, as a curious fact, that if in my dream 
I was remanded again, and bail refused 
one night, I was sure on the next to esta- 
blish my innocence to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the court. I dreamt alternately of 
failure and success ; and the court, with its 
grave alderman on the bench, the crowd to 
my right and left, the lawyers and witnesses 
below me, the row of fellow-culprits in the 
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dock with me, and the great staring clock 
immediately above the alderman's head, 
were all parts of a scene that never left my 
mind sleeping or waking, but haunted rae 
incessantly. 

So much so, that I became finally reduced 
to this remarkable idea — that I would prefer 
remaining where I was to being exposed to 
all the excitement and agony of suspense 
which would result from the second examina- 
tion. Probably I was more nervously sus- 
ceptible than there was any occasion for; 
but I came of a nervous stock, and prison 
life, diet, and treatment did not tend to 
keep me strong. 

I tried to read after breakfast and before 
chapel, but the effort was unavailing, and 
the book with which I had been furnished 
—the life of Josephus — was not to my 
taste. I took up my Prayer-book and 
hymn-book, but the number of my cell 
marked on each of them always reminded 
me where I was, set me wondering what my 
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friends were thinking of me — how many out 
of them who had read the report in the 
newspapers believed me guilty, and who 
gave me credit for being as innocent as I 
knew myself to be. Such thoughts as 
these came between me and all thoughts of 
prayer in the chapel, and I could almost 
imagine that behind the green-curtained 
galleries — where women prisoners, I think, 
must have been placed — the detectives were 
still watching me. 

I know that the officers of the prison 
were; for I was called to order once for 
not keeping my prayer-book properly in 
front of me, so that the number of my 
book should be always significant evidence 
against any misconduct or inattention during 
service. 

The chaplain of the prison never visited 
me in my cell, although I should have been 
glad of his assuring voice, and might have 
been sustained by his sympathy — perhaps 
by his belief in my innocence ; but the visits 
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of the governor for an instant every morn- 
ing were pleasant and memorable. There 
was a genial kind of briskness in his de- 
meanour that was an agreeable change after 
the sullen visages of the warders, and I 
fancied — I may be wrong in my supposition 
— that he regarded me with a fugitive kind 
of interest, and as somewhat diflferent in my 
general deportment from the majority of 
gaol-birds with whom he was paid to 
live. 

'' Have you any complaint to make ? — do 
you want anything ?" were his two questions 
every morning to me, to which I always 
responded in the negative. I could have 
urged a few complaints — could have express- 
ed a wish or two that might have startled 
or interested him ; but I had fallen into an 
apathetic condition, and did not care to 
trouble him with the petty miseries of 
my ignominious position. That the war- 
ders were out of humour, or exceeded 
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their duty, and were unnecessarily rough 
and unfeeling was not worth dilating upon; 
and though I can aflFbrd to smile now at my 
fears, I had at that time a dread of making 
enemies in any direction. 

I may add that as I changed my cell 
several times during my stay in Newgate, 
for the convenience of new-comers, who are 
put on the basement floor of this particular 
wing ; and as I worked upwards, story by 
story, till I was nearly at the top of the 
building, so I met with ward oflScers of 
more experience, or with more knowledge 
of human nature, or, at least, with more 
consideration for me. 

Let me allude here, however, to one 
officer, who went a little out of his way to 
offer me an insult. It is as well to speak 
the whole truth, and in dealing with this 
painful subject I may put governors and 
officials on their guard, and so do a little 
good for some poor unfortunate who may 
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hereafter follow in my steps, and be as 
sensitive a man. 

4 

My wife had called to see me — to tell me 
of the efforts that were being made in my 
behalf, and to give me news of my children, 
herself, and home. She was more dispirit- 
ed than I, and I spoke more confidently in 
consequence, and assured her that all must 
come right on the following Friday, 
and how. impossible it was to prove a case 
against me. 

The officer on duty at the time — of course, 
no private interviews are allowed on these 
occasions — took the liberty of intruding 
upon our conversation in an unwarrantable 
and unofficial way. 

** I shall be only here till Friday, remem- 
ber," I had said, when he broke in churlish- 
ly and cruelly with the words — 

"Oh, many brighter fellers than you 
come back, 1 can tell you." 

The reader may imagine that my wife 
did not depart in any better spirits for the 
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kindness of this Cerberus, or that I felt 
particularly cool and comfortable after his- 
uncalled-for assertion. At all events, I 
kept my temper outwardly, though the 
remark clung to me all day, and made- 
my blood simmer with a gentle heat till 
bed-time. 

The oj0&cers on duty on the visiting-days- 
were generally well-behaved enough, I 
must add, and in many cases were courteous* 
to those friends who came to see me, and 
to cheer me by their welcome faces; but 
I doubt if in their minds there is any^ 
distinction drawn between those who are- 
prisoners serving out their time, and those- 
who drift prisonwards on mere suspicion. 
And that such a distinction should be more- 
marked than it is, it surely needs no words^ 
of mine to prove. 

In the airing-ground of Newgate, an? 
opportunity was presented to me of meeting^ 
on a large scale the men who were oa 
remand for various offences. We were 
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allowed an hour's exercise once a day in a 
yard, on the several walls of which were 
painted Silence in large letters — a signifi- 
cant hint enough, which was only respect- 
ed when the eyes of the oflScers were upon 
that Indian file of incongruous humanity. I 
cannot assert that my contemporaries were 
a prepossessing lot of men and boys ; the 
majority appeared to me doomed to pass to 
penal wards and convict dresses, and carried 
their professions in their countenances ; but 
there were here and there faces which 
puzzled an observer — thoughtful, educated 
faces that led me to make wild guesses at 
the charges which had set them in that 
place. The lads were principally of the 
street-boy class, ragged and forlorn enough, 
full of animal spirits^ which no confinement 
could check, and totally reckless of the 
present and the future. Let one by acci- 
dent get at the head of our regiment round 
the yard, and he would march away at a 
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great pace, rendering it necessary for the 
rest of us to keep time with him, the 
ofl&cers allowing no gaps or unequal 
distances in the ranks. 

A boy next to me on one occasion 
addressed me thus : — 

" I say, my covey, when's your next turn 
afore the beak ?" 

" I go up next Friday." 

''Manshun'Ouse?" 

" No ; Guildhall." 

'* Mine's Manshun 'Ouse. Won't I cheek 
the old bloke, too, when I get there." 

The old ** bloke " in this case referred 
to was the Right Honourable Lord Mayor 
of London. 

On another occasion, and this was on the 
first day of my appearance in the airing- 
ground, the man in advance found an 
opportunity to ask me a few questions, and 
to offer me very frankly an insight into his 
own character. He had been interested in 
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my general appearance for some time, and 
had cast more than one furtive glance in my 
direction. 

*' Are you a fully ?" he asked at last. 

" A what r 

'' A fully." 

*' What's a fully ?" I inquired. 

*' A fully committed. Don't you know ?*' 

I was not aware of it before ; but no, 
I was not fully committed, but a man simply 
on remand. 

"What are you in for?'* was his next 
question. 

It was not worth while entering into a 
long statement of my ease, and I pre- 
ferred a reserved demeanour as much as 
the authorities. 

Therefore I responded — 

" Umbrellas." 

'' Umbrellas, eh ? That's an odd lot to 
be fetched up for. How many ?" 

'* Only a few." 

"Ah, mine was a box — a tip-top sea- 
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man's box," he added, with a sigh, " and I 
know there was eight or nine pounds' worth 
of clothes in it. I should have got nicely 
off with it, too, if I could have moved a 
little faster, but it was precious heavy, and, 
just as I turned the corner, would you be- 
lieve it, but the Peeler nabbed me with it 
on my back. I've been orful unlucky 
lately." 

So had I, in a dififerent way, I thought, 
though I kept my own lamentations over 
my ill-luck for the dark night, in my cell, 
when the prison was still. 

Once an opportunity presented itself to 
address one of the Messengers, by whose 
side I found myself. This was the only 
time that I ever exchanged a word with the 
men implicated in the same grave charge, or 
that they attempted in any way to speak to 
me. There were other opportunities, but I 
evaded them. 

"You might have spared me this dis- 
grace," I said to the elder Messenger. 

VOL. m. M 
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''How?'' was the shorty sharp question 
pat in his tnm. 

'* You could have told them that I was no 
acquaintance of yours — ^had never said more 
than * good day ' to you in my life." 

'Tm not called upon to say anything. 
Fm as innocent as you are. Wait till the 
right man is caught, and we shall all go 
clear enough." 

This was not consolatory to me, for that 
catching operation might take a long while ; 
the '* right man " might be a myth, or in 
Australia, and I was assured by friends 
without that next Friday would set me 
above all the miserable suspicions which 
had thus reduced me. 

But the Friday seemed never to come, 
although, when it arrived, as I have already 
said, I would have preferred to remain in 
my cell stirring my oatmeal porridge to 
facing a case which might throw no further 
light upon my innocence. I do not know 
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how I should have acted had the chance 
been offered me ; probably, at the last 
moment, have leaped towards the life be- 
yond those dark stone walls, if it were even 
with the certainty of a return to gaol when 
the examination was over. 

It was a long, miserable, soul-depressing 
week, and yet not devoid of interest and 
incident to keep one's mind from wholly 
giving way. 

There was the great incident of the din- 
ner hour, the sudden waking up of the 
prison ward, the unlocking and banging-to 
of doors, the opening of the trap, the sudden 
appearance of the dinner-can — with its ex- 
traordinary dinner-knife, consisting of a flat 
piece of tin, bent double in one part for the 
convenience of handling it — and the equally 
sudden closing of the trap again, which re- 
sulted in sending my dinner on to the floor 
if I were not quick enough to seize it before 
the trap was closed. One is compelled to 
be sprightly against one's will in Newgate at 
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times, and the warders are quick and ener* 
getic men. 

Very quick-eyed men, too ; for, taking 
the liberty of closing one out of three venti- 
lators with which my cell was furnished, 
and which let in between them the most 
thorough draught I had ever encountered 
in my life, the officer in his next round per- 
ceived it on the instant. 

" Open that again, will you ?" he roared. 
** You've no business to touch it." 

I ventured to call his attention to the fact 
that the power of opening and shutting the 
ventilators was on my side of the cell, and 
was probably thus arranged so that the 
prisoner should suit his own convenience as 
to air. 

*' You let 'em alone," he said, " or it'll be 
the wust for you." 

And I let them alone from the moment 
of that warning. 

The ventilators were useful to me in ano- 
ther way, however, and saved my getting 
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into disgrace more than once. Let me con- 
fess here that I was not handy with my 
broom and dust-shovel, and that being de- 
fective in this housewifely accomplishment, 
and slightly near-sighted, small pieces of 
fluffy material from the bed-clothes would 
at times show themselves upon my floor, and 
be pointed out and commented upon by 
ray sharp-eyed custodian. To obviate the 
difficulty, when my broom and dust-shovel 
had been passed back to the officer, and fluff 
came uppermost to my surprise again, and in 
the most unaccountable manner, I amused 
myself by blowing these woolly filaments 
through my ventilators in preference to their 
meeting the eye of the officer on duty on 
the next occasion that he favoured me with 
an inspection. By these means I saved a 
reproof or two, and maintained my prison 
character tolerably well, although I never 
took high rank amongst the scrubbers and 
the cleaners. 
The Friday came round at last — to me 
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the lucky Friday, although I went away 
nervous and despondent. My ward oflScer 
expected to see me back again, the governor 
expected me, the last man who let me out 
of the last door had not the slightest doubt 
of it — I saw it in his eye. 

Before starting, and when those Guildhall- 
bound were ranged together, we were offer- 
ed each a piece of bread from a basket by 
way of final gift, and then drafted into the 
great black prison van which carried us away 
from Newgate to the City justice-hall. 

At the latter place I took my stand in the 
prisoner's box again with the Messengers and 
the other men beside me, with the alderman 
before me, with friends right and left, wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, detectives, solicit- 
ors, reporters moving about me just as I 
had had them in my dreams night after 
night since my last appearance there. 

It is not worth while to dwell upon the 
details of that second examination; they 
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are not pertinent to the story, and it is 
not with that object that I have committed 
myself to print. Suffice it to say, that the 
chief detective who had arrested me was 
candid enough to own that he believed I 
was entirely free from any complicity with 
the robbery ; that the alderman awoke to my 
position, and to the position of my friends 
who were there to speak for me in numbers 
which blocked the way to the witness-box, 
and that at last — after seven days' confine- 
ment, without hard labour, save that hard 
labour of the brain which is the worst of all 
work — I was discharged, in the language of 
the alderman — the same gentleman who had 
refused bail on a previous occasion — ^with 
pleasure, with "that great pleasure which he 
always experienced in discharging a prisoner 
who had proved his innocence as clearly as 
I had done." 

I left the court thinking how a fellow- 
creature less " well-connected," less in con- 
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stant employ, but as ignorant of what was 
in his lumber cupboard as myself, or as the 
alderman who tried me, might have been 
confounded with the rest of the prisoners, 
and been written down Receiver without 
a hope of wiping off the stain ; I left a wiser 
man in my knowledge of prison discipline, 
and how close the punishment in Newgate 
for being suspected verges upon the penalty 
that is paid for being guilty, and doubtful 
till the last — till the very minute as I write 
here — whether T had been fairly treated 
by the magistrates, detectives, and prison 
oflScers of this great City. 

I trust that some little good may arise 
from thus raising my voice to protest against 
the system in force with prisoners at New- 
gate on remand. I demand in the name of 
the public that inquiry be made into this 
matter, so that it may be known who is re- 
sponsible for regulations by which innocent 
persons, or at all events persons against whom 
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no crime has been proved, are thus subject- 
ed to labours degrading and repulsive ; and 
exposed, without chance of redress or even 
appeal, to the harshness and cruelty of 
officials, evidently taught by long impunity 
to insult and tyrannise over their unhappy 
charges.* 



* This is a record of 1868. A few slight changes 
for the better in the treatment of prisoners on remand 
have recently been made. 
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THE BIG BOY AT GRATS. 



CHAPTER 1. 



geat's and green's. 



JONES was the big boy at Gray's sohooL 
"The big bounce," "Bully Jones/' 
" Corduroy Jones," " Farthing-dip Jones," 
"Ragged-tail Jones," were his various 
cognomens. He had a great many more, 
but I have forgotten them; it was my 
mission in life, in the old juveniie days, to 
shout them after him in the street, when 
stones to fling at him were not particularly 
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handy. I did not go to Gray's school my- 
self — I was a Green's boy — I was a cut 
above Gray's altogether. Green's was a 
superior school in my young days — a regu- 
lar " academy for young gentlemen " in the 
St. George's Road, Southwark, a guinea-a- 
quarter school, with no extras, and an 
establishment extensively patronized by 
most of the tradesmen in the vicinity. 

Gray's school was only sixpence a week, 
a very inferior kind of affair, and it was 
situated half-way down the next street 
amongst the Irish who worked at Mauds- 
lay's factory, and was next door to Mother 
Peplow's, a famous place for sour goose- 
berries and parched peas. In all Lambeth 
you could not procure such a halfpenny- 
worth of parched peas as at Mother 
Peplow's, and this brought us, Green's 
boys, who were fond of peas, into close 
contiguity to Gray's. Hinc illoe hchrynuB, 
which is the only Latiu quotation I know, 
and was not picked up at Green's. 
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I am sure the first feud between Gray's 
and Green's school had its origin at Mother 
Peplow's, and Bully Jones was the cause. 
He seemed to be the cause of most of the 
mischief in Lambeth at that time, being a 
rough boy fond of horse-play, and always 
on the shove. He was in one of his shov- 
ing moods at Peplow's, where young Broad, 
the hair-dresser's son, and my very particu- 
lar friend, was expending his weekly allow- 
ance, one penny, payable every Saturday 
afternoon by a father who was punctuality 
itself, wholly and solely upon parched peas. 
He had his two hands full of peas, which 
had been measured out from a tin half- 
pint, with a false bottom — ^Mrs. Peplow 
was not striQtly honest — when Jones took 
him off his guard and shoved him vici- 
ously into a basket of summer cabbages. 
That was the beginning of it— the rise 
of the great feud between Gray's school 
and Green's. Bully Jones was a big 
boy, and not to be trifled with under 
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six of US, but there were small boys at 
Gray's on whom we wreaked our venge- 
ance, and whom we considered fit objects 
of punishment for going to school with 
Jones. Unfortunately there were small 
boys at Green's for whom Gray's boys 
waited too, and they turned up periodically 
in a damaged condition, and with a pitiable 
story as to the indignities to which they 
had been subjected. 

It was remarked at last that boys who 
went very early to school — either school — 
were invariably the recipients of contumely 
and blows, Gray's boys waiting for Green's 
outside our gate, and making faces at old 
Green himself lowering at them over the 
parlour blind, and Green's boys lurking in 
numbers at the comer of Orabb Street 
with a sharp eye to any of Gray's strag- 
glers. Once or twice a week opposing 
forces clashed together, and there ensued 
considerable shouting, a little fighting, not 
much^ and a prodigious quantity of stone- 
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throwing, by which one or two were 
maimed, and various windows and street 
lamps were demolished. Gray's and Green's 
became a standing nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, and complaints were made to 
the police and to the fathers and mothers 
of the ringleaders of the frays, and to Mr. 
Gray and Mr. Green themselves, who 
threatened and carried smartly into effect 
divers awful punishments without any 
satisfactory result. 

For it had become a bitter feud at last, 
and the atmosphere of the locality was 
completely surcharged with it. Gray's 
school numbered one hundred and twenty 
boys, being cheap and low, and Green's 
was not far short of eighty. All these 
boys had little and big brothers, and little 
and big cousins who took part in the 
general battle on field-days, and brought 
various friends to help them. 

It is possible that, if it had not been for 
the big boy at Gray's, all might have 
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simmered down some day, but there was 
no putting up with Jones's insults ; he was 
a big boy, the only son of a widow keep- 
ing a little chandler's shop in Mumps 's 
Eow — too big a boy to be compelled to 
stay at home when he wanted to go out, 
and, as he wds out at all hours of the night, 
it was evident that he was always anxious 
to desert his mother. It was this perfect 
liberty which rendered Jones a nuisance, 
an object of envy, and a terror to us. He 
spent his evenings in looking out for 
Green's boys ; I have seen him as late as 
half-past ten at night looking for me 
through my father's shop-window — my 
father was a ham and beef and general 
provision dealer — and waiting in the hope 
that I might be sent on an errand present- 
ly, which he knew was occasionally the 
case, a chemist being eight doors o£E and 
my mother subject to spasms. 

He became the demon of my waking 
hours, the nightmare of my dreams; he 
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was eternally in my thoughts ; I had 
Bully Jones on the brain, which was ever 
busy concocting plans of an elaborate de- 
scription for his complete discomfiture. 
If I could have "bested" him once, life 
would not have seemed a blank; there 
were times, even by adroit management, 
and in the absence of Jones, when some 
forty or fifty Greens would dash into 
Crabb Street and put to rout the last 
twenty of Gray's^ going home, after tasks 
and punishments, half an hour late; but 
there came no glorious victory, with Jones 
begging for mercy on the kerbstones. 
They were always Green's boys who- 
begged for mercy when Master Jones was 
about; it was Jones who snatched the 
caps off our heads and pitched them into 
front gardens and over high walls ; it was 
Jones who pushed us into the mud, who 
surprised us in out-of-the-way places and 
pummelled us, who would have no peace 
between the Grays and Greens, and was 
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devoting the whole of his life to our ex^ 
termination. It was unlucky for me that 
I was the big boy on the other side, for, 
not being half so big or half so strong as 
Jones, I was, nevertheless, put forward by 
my companions to take the leading part in 
all strategical manoeuvres, and was looked 
upon by Jones as his especial enemy. Jones 
was probably sixteen years of age at that 
period, I was a small boy of fourteen j 
Jones, in half holidays, delivered hundreds 
and half hundreds of coals in a truck to 
his mother's customers, and there were 
slight opportunities to annoy him on these 
occasions when burdened with the commo- 
dities of trade, but, as for a complete 
triumph, I have said the chance did not 
present itself readily to Green's boys. 

There came a day of retribution or of 
vengeance at last — an unforeseen memora- 
ble day. Thirty-four years have gone 
since then, and I am a grey-haired old 
fogey, with the remembrance of it all very 
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vividly burnt into me. The impression 
has deepened rather than diminished, it 
is scarred upon my conscience still ; I am 
ficarcely happy in the thought of it. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE LOGS. 



TN my young days one of the principal 
*- "play-grounds" for the gamins of 
South London was The Logs at Waterloo 
Bridge; it was a place of recreation of 
a dangerous description, and, therefore, 
peculiarly attractive. There was a chance 
of slipping down and breaking one's leg ; 
there was a fair opportunity of being 
" wedged ;" there was a strong probability 
of being drowned, and to dare these dan* 
gers and curdle the blood of chance 
observers from the bridge and the boats 
was a motive power for myself and others* 
impossible to resist. 
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The logs were huge rafts of timber, 
which had been floated up the Thames 
from various parts of the country, or 
abroad, and were collected and moored at 
Waterloo by the owner of a timber yard 
in the vicinity. On these slimy, slippery 
rafts, swaying up and down with the tide, 
would congregate the Lambeth and South- 
wark boys, in defiance of the proprietors 
and the police. 

The efforts to get rid of the boys had 
been given up about my time, and " the 
logs" had become fair public property. 
We were difficult to catch, and we knew it, 
and laughed at authority in consequence. 
At low water there was a muddy run for 
miles, or capital scope for dodging official 
vigilance under arch number one, and up 
and down the steep flights of granite steps 
on either side ; and, at high water, we 
could defy nervous pursuers with im- 
punity. 

It was on these logs that the Green's 
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boys were surprised by the Gray's, one 
Wednesday afternoon — a small detach- 

4 

ment of the Greens by a large army of the 
Grays. It was high water, and our sphere 
of action was confined entirely to the logs, 
which were plunging and swaying with the 
tide, and over which the river came swirl- 
ing formidably at times. We had been 
enjoying the excitement until the arrival 
of the Grays — our enemies had watched 
and trapped us, and were now prepared to 
take us at a disadvantage, and lick us 
thoroughly. Jones was at the head of his 
forces, and he came bounding and splash- 
ing towards us, with a war-whoop of fifty 
wild Indian power. 

I may confess that the Greens did not 
evince on this occasion any striking in- 
stances of personal courage. They realized 
the position, and the disadvantage of num- 
bers, and they ran along the logs, doubling, 
dodging, and answering the shouts of their 
pursuers by shrill screams, till a row of 
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heads over the parapet of the bridge was 
evidence of the public interest in our pro- 
ceedings. I remember that voices shouted 
to us from the passing boats and barges, 
from the bridge and the wharves, from 
every point where the recklessness and 
danger of our movements were apparent, 
and that we continued to shout and run, 
and at last to struggle and kick, when the 
boundary line of logs was reached, and 
there was nothing for it but the river, or 
capture and indignity, or a stand-up fight 
for supremacy. 

It was Jones who was close upon me ; 
he had singled me out^ and let foemen un- 
worthy of his steel go by him ; he was 
jumping clumsily from one log to another, 
striding over some prostrate and abject 
forms of Green's boys in his progress, when 
a sudden inspiration seized me. To wait 
for him was madness — to rush back at 
him suddenly seemed my only chance. 
Between my raft and his there were a 
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couple of feet of the river, which gap 
lessened or widened with the swaying of 
the logs, now in extraordinary motion 
from the numbers upon them. I rushed 
back towards the second raft, and met 
Jones suddenly ; we came at once to blows, 
fierce, formidable blows in the face and 
chest, across the gap, then he sprang to- 
wards me, and I pushed at him with all 
the force at my command, and felt, in my 
mad rage, a Cain-like hate of him. It was 
all the work of a moment, part of an awful 
dream that would not end as dreams did — 
the logs drifted more asunder with our 
impetus, their ends tilted up with our 
weight, there was a big splash, and no 
Jones. For an instant, that was like an 
hour to me, there was nothing but frothy, 
slaty water, and then Jones's face and 
shoulders rose to the surface, and his two 
hands clutched frantically at the edges of 
the timber. 

I forgot he was my enemy. I knew 
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there were fifteen feet of water under him, 
and he was being sucked beneath. 

'* Catch hold of my hands," I cried, 
" catch hold of me !" 

" Hell pull you in — look out — hold on 1" 
were the shouts of advice which reached 
me amongst a hundred others ; but I 
followed no advice, and leaned towarda 
him, shrieking my own counsel. AH this 
the work of an instant, and then the next! 
— the clashing of the logs together, and 
the wild, awful cry of the boy as he was 
jammed between them. I remember no- 
thing else — I had been thrown off the 
logs into the water by the collision, I was 
told afterwards. I had been picked up 
by a waterman for drowned, I had been 
rubbed and rolled, and sat upon in a barge, 
and my next impression was of being land- 
ed at Waterloo Stairs, and told to run 
home, and get my things changed. I 
made my way with diflficulty up the granito 
steps and through a crowd of people who 
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formed a lane in their midst and let me 
pass. One voice amongst the crowd 
Beemed to bring me back to the horror of 
my position, to warn me even of my 
danger. 

" He ought to be locked up — ^he pushed 
the other in/' was shouted, in stentorian 
tones, " he has killed him !" 

"It was the other chap's fault alto- 
gether," cried another voice. 

" No— it wasn't." 

" Where's the perliceman ? Why don't 
he collar the boy ? Why " 

"It's all right — it's young Smirch of 
Lower Marsh. Let the kid go home, can't 
yer ? He's croaking, too, by the looks on 
him, poor beggar." 

And in this way I dragged myself into 
the Waterloo Bridge Road, where I fainted, 
and was picked up and carried home with- 
out any further exertion on my part. 

I was delirious the rest of the day, and 
raved of the logs, the police, and Bully 
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Jones. There was murder on my consci' 
ence, and the clutch of the law would sooa 
bear me off to prison. In my distracted 
mind's eye, I eould see myself in the Tower 
Street station-house, under safe lock and 
key, awaiting an early morning visit to 
Kennington Lane police-court. It was all 
up with me — it was all up with Bully 
Jones ! Eevenge was not sweet, after all. 
I was a miserable and wretched boy, and 
wished myself comfortably out of the 
world. 

I said nothing of the whole affair on the 
following morning; 1 was tortured with 
suspense, and wanted to get up and go to 
school, to hear the news, to learn the 
worst, and what was the amount of 
reward offered for my apprehension ; but 
my parents insisted upon my following the 
doctor's instructions to remain in bed 
until his second visit. What appeared the 
most remarkable part of the whole affair to 
me was the perfect silence of everybody 
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concerning the late events ; my father and 
mother were anxious about my health, but 
not angry at my arrival home yesterday 
drenched with dirty Thames water, and 
escorted by a noisy mob of boys and girls ; 
with the disappearance of the crowd there 
had seemed to follow a complete forgetful- 
ness of all that had occurred. T might 
have dreamed it, for the stir about the 
matter, I thought, as I lay in my bed wait- 
ing for the doctor. There was no one to 
call with inquiries about me, or news of 
anybody else, no one from my school, no 
one from Gray's, and, thank heaven, not 
Jones's mother, with her grey hairs 
dishevelled, and with long skinny arms 
outstretched towards me, a kind of first 
witch from " Macbeth," cursing me as the 
murderer of her only son. Why did not 
Jones's mother call, I wondered ? The 
doctor arrived in due course, and said I 
might get up, and that there was nothing 
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much the matter with me save a little 
cold. 

" I hope it will be a warning to you not 
to play by the river," he said, quite cheer- 
fully, and without any allusion to the 
offence for which I should presently be 
hanged. He went away laughing, and 
told me that I deserved my ducking, and 
I began to think that Bully Jones might 
not be drowned after all, or else — ^horrible 
thought No. *2 — that, being drowned, no- 
body had missed him. 

I did not get out of doors till the even- 
ing, and then by stealth, watching my 
opportunity when my father was busy 
with the sale of two ounces of German 
sausage, and stealing surreptitiously into 
the streets. I made at once for Mumps's 
Row, where Mrs. Jones's chandler's shop 
was — it was as well to proceed to the 
fountain head, and know the best, or 
worst. I had no fear of results now, and 
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it was in an unboylike fashion that I went 
on doggedly and determinately along the 
back streets, swarming with Gray's boys, 
to my joume/s end. 

I was not perceived; the boys were 
busy with their sports, and the streets 
were very dark. I passed Crabb Street 
and Mr. Gray's school, and Mr. Gray was 
actually at the door in his shirt-sleeves, 
smoking a long clay pipe after the labours 
of the day. It would have been easy for 
me to run across the road and learn the 
news from him, but he might seize upon 
me and drag me into his house before I 
could explain, or hear the tidings of which 
I was in search. He might take me off 
to Tower Street himself, and on his own 
responsibility. 

I hurried on^ and turned into Mumps's 
Bow, my heart palpitating with suspense. 
Would the shutters be up when I came in 
sight of Jones's mother's shop? — would 
the white signals of distress be down 
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before the upstairs window of the room 
above it? And, if so, what should I» 
Thomas Smirch, do under those appalling 
circumstances ? 



VOL. m. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

AN EVENING GALL. 

T T was a great relief as well as a great 
-*- surprise to me to find that there were 
no shutters before Mrs. Jones's establish- 
ment in Mumps's Row, and that business 
was proceeding in the usual way. I had 
scarcely been aware of the load that was 
at my boy's heart until it was removed ; I 
did not know how weak I was until I tried 
to cross the road, and found it necessary 
to sit down on the empty truck — ^Bully 
Jones's coal-truck — and shed a few hasty 
tears of joy. 

What was the next thing to be done ? 
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I could not return home in a state of in- 
certitude as to what had become of Jones ; 
I had hardly the courage to beard the lion 
in his den, or the lion's mother, taking 
snufE behind the counter, and waiting for 
customers with exemplary patience. From 
my position on the truck, I could see Mrs. 
Jones's yellow and lined face very clearly, 
and there was an expression of sadness 
thereon that was not pleasant to contem- 
plate. If one of Gray's boys would only 
pass ; if a customer would walk into the 
shop and ask after Bully's health ; if — ^— 
Here I sprang suddenly to my feet, and 
gazed open-mouthed at Mr. Gray, who 
had come slowly along in his slippers to 
Mrs. Jones's door without my knowledge. 
He had put on his snuff-coloured coat — 
everybody in Crabb Street knew old Gray's 
snuff-coloured coat — and rusty black hat, 
and looked more academic in this guise ; 
I made one step towards him, and then 
slunk back. My plan of action was still 

o2 
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confused and vacillating ; it seemed a wiser 
policy to wait. How could he know the 
news himself until he had seen Mrs. Jones P 
Very likely he had called to inquire why 
Bully had been absent that day from his 
studies. Mr. Gray was very poor, and 
would not like to have a pupil summarily 
withdrawn. 

I allowed Mr. Gray to enter the shop, 
and took up my position before the win- 
dow, apparently deeply interested in some 
dusty half-quartern loaves of bread, a few 
high and dry red herrings, and sundry 
festoons of candles and rushlights hang- 
ing in their midst. I could see Mr. Gray 
shake hands with Mrs. Jones over the 
counter, and then both of them nod their 
heads gravely at each other. There was 
not a smile on either face ; something seri- 
ous had happened to Bully, after all — 
perhaps he was dead, only Mrs. Jones 
thought a shutter or two before the shop- 
front was not conducive to business, when 
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the shop-front was merely an enlarged 
parlour window. Surely they would not 
wear those grave looks, and make such 
very ugly faces, unless the catastrophe 
had come, or was close at hand. They 
both spoke loudly — they were both deaf, I 
ascertained in due course — and as they 
shouted across the counter to each other, 
the tenor of their conversation drifted into 
the street. 

"He was so great a help to me, Mr. 
Gray; there wasn't a better boy in all 
Lambeth than he was," said Mrs. Jones. 

" Yes, doubtless he was a great comfort 
to you," answered Mr. Gray. 

Was ! Then Bully Jones was gone, and 
nobody had put the shutters up ! 

" He was the peaceablest of boys — more 
of a lamb than a boy, and so drefful 
willin'," continued Mrs. Jones — '*so differ- 
ent from his rip of a father, who was a 
orful trial to me, and sore I knew it — 
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before he ran. away to Australia, the- 
wagabone !" 

Mrs. Jonea was not a widow then ; 
strange fact in the history of the Jones'* 
emerging into the light of Mumps's Row. 

'' Yes, he was a quiet lad, fond of play,, 
perhaps, and of flinging stones," replied 
the schoolmaster, ** but a noble boy ; not 
one of my best and quickest scholars, cer- 
tainly, but he would have made a bright 
man, depend upon it, Mrs. Jones." 

He was decidedly dead then, poor Bully t 
Old Gray would not have gone on in the 
past tense if Mrs. Jones had, unless Bully 
was dead ; he understood his tenses better 
than that, little as he appeared to compre- 
hend the character of my late rival. And 
yet it was possible Jones had been more 
peaceably disposed towards his mother 
and his master than he had ever been to 
me. Not that I bore him any ill-feelin^ 
for that now, or thought of him but with 
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a terrible remorse. If he were only alive 
and strong enough to knock the breath 
out of my body to-morrow morning in his 
usual playful manner, how happy I should 
be, I thought. 

"Well, well, let's hope for the best," 
were Mr. Gray's concluding remarks ; " it 
might have been worse, you know, and 
Robert's is a strong constitution." 

" I don't give up yet, sir, thankee." 

Then Mr. Gray came forth and went his 
way, and, full of a new hope and a new 
impulse, I dashed into the shop and took 
my place before the counter. It had been 
an unceremonious entry, and I came with 
a plunge before Mrs. Jones, and frightened 
her cap to the back of her head. 

"What are you tearin' into the 'ouse 
like that for?" exclaimed Mrs. Jones. 
"Ain't you old enough to know how to 
behave yerself ?" 

The inquiry dashed my spirits down ; I 
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saw on the iustant that it was necessary to 
propitiate the old, lady. 

" Have you any parched peas, ma'am?" 
I inquired. 

" No, you can get them at Peplow's ; I 
don't sell such rubbitch." 

"I — I don't mean parched peas," I 
stammered forth, **but herrings — ^you sell 
red herrings, I think ?" 

'* Prime bloaters — ^yes, to be sure, my 
lad," answered Mrs. Jones, with a sudden 
blandness of demeanour. ^^ How many do 
you want ?" 

" One, if you please." 

''There you are, three farthings," and 
Mrs. Jones, with a heavy dab of the fish 
upon the counter, waited for the money. 
I placed my one penny on the counter, and, 
whilst Mrs. Jones was looking for the 
change in a slop-basin at the back, I 
ventured a remark. 

"And how is Bully to-night, Mrs. 
Jones ?" 



^ 
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" What's Bully ? I don't think we sell 
Bully," said she, doubtfully. 

" Eobert, I mean ; is he better, is 
he " 

**OhI my boy Bob. Was you one of 
'em then that took him to those nasty 
logs ?" 

" N-no, ma'am, I wasn't ; I — I was there 
before him." 

" It's a pity you hadn't anythink better 
to do," Mrs. Jones remarked ; " but I hope 
it'll be a lesson to you and lots like you, 
though why my Bob should suffer like this 
to be a lesson to anybody else is more than 
I can make out. And I am a poor lone 
woman with this shop to mind, and nobody 
to take the beastly coals home." 

" And — how is Bob ?" I asked, anx- 
iously. 

" Very bad." 

"And— where is Bob?" 

" Upstairs, which is another bilin' shame. 
They took him to the 'orspital fust, when 
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they said there wasn't much the matter 
with him, and he needn't stop without he 
liked; and he was scared, and said he 
didn't like, and home they brought him, 
sharp enuf, and no thanks to anybody, 
says I." 

'* Oh ! I'm so glad — I'm so happy. You 
don't know, Mrs. Jones, how glad I am," I 
cried. 

" What ! that he's back to be all this 
expense to me I Don't you come here with 
your imperence !" and, before I was upon 
my guard, Mrs. Jones snatched up the 
herring by the tail and brought that escu- 
lent fish smartly across my eyes. I did 
not regard Mrs. Jones's little ebullition of 
temper very seriously — I saw now where 
Bully took his tempers from — I thought 
of little else save that Bully was not in any 
danger, knew little else save that a great 
weight was off my mind. I did not stay 
to hear any more, I did not take my her- 
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ring from the counter whereon Mrs. Jones 
had replaced it. I gave a shout of exulta- 
tion, sprang into Mumps's Row, and ran 
the rest of the way home rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



"eobinson cbusob." 



FROM that day forth there was a spell 
about Mumps's Row impossible to 
resist, and an interest in Bully Jones's ill- 
ness that grew stronger every day. Bully 
Jones did not speedily recover, despite the 
assertion of the hospital authorities that 
there was not much the matter with him ; 
he had been jammed and bruised unmerci- 
fully, if no bones had been broken^ and it 
was discovered later on that there were 
internal injuries which would take time to 
cure — which might not even be cured. 
When he was well enough to be moved 
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again, he was to go to the hospital after 
all, they said, but Bully got worse instead 
of better, had an attack of brain fever, and 
was altogether in a very bad way, over 
which condition his mother alternately 
wept and scolded, and took her affliction 
in a vicious manner. 

Still I called regularly at the chandler's 
shop with inquiries after Bully, saved up 
my pocket-money to buy Bully a jelly, 
brought him a contribution of German 
sausage from my father, sent him, always 
anonymously, a measure or two of parched 
peas when he had reached his convalescent 
stage, and was well enough, I hoped, to 
enjoy peas. 

One Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Jones, 
who had not always received my contribu- 
tions graciously, said to me suddenly, 

" And what's your name, young genel- 
man ?" 

" Oh ! please don't ask me." 

" What for r 
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"I'd rather not, if you don't mind very 
mucli, Mrs. Jones." 

" I don't mind," said the old lady, " so 
iar as that goes, for I hates the sight of a 
heap of boys trapesing in and out the shop 
and muddying my floor ; but Bob wants to 
know." 

" Say it's one of Gray's boys." 

'* Yes, I s'poses that, stupid ; but which 
one on 'em ?" asked Mrs. Jones. 

I was tempted to tell a fib at this awful 
juncture, and I stammered forth the name 
of Smith. 

" Oh ! you're Smith, are you ?" said Mrs. 
Jones. " Wait a minit ; it'll pacify him to 
know it now he's better, and kicking the 
bed-clothes all over the place. Bob 1" she 
shrieked up a flight of dirty wooden stairs 
which were at the back of the shop. 

" Hollo !" responded a feeble voice, like 
a little child's voice, upstairs. 

^' It's Smith." 
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" Is it, though ?" was the reply. " What 
—Smith? Tom?" 

My Christian name was Tom, and I said 
to Mrs. Jones, 

" Yes, I am Tom." 

"Yes, he's Tom!" shrieked Mrs. Jones 
again ; " and now 1 hope you're satisfied. 
The life he's led me since — what is it now?" 

''Mother!" 

"Well?" 

'* Ask him to come up ?" 

"The doctor says you are to be kept 
quiet, doesn't he ?" 

"Ask him to come up, will you ?" 

" The doctor says ^" 

*' Ask him to come up, or I'll smash the 
basin," cried Bully, in a shrill falsetto. 

" There, go up, go up, or he'll do it," 
cried Mrs. Jones ; " and don't stop long, 
or goodness knows what the doctor will 
say when he comes." 

» But " 
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" But he mustn't be contradicted — don't 
stand sniffing there— it's nuffink catchin' is 
it ?" And Mrs. Jones seized me suddenly 
by the collar and hauled me towards the 
stairs. I was fast now in my own trap — 
and the excuse which I might have prof- 
ferred would have come too late, and been 
too long. I was not afraid to see Bully — 
indeed, I had intended, at a future oppor- 
tunity, to confess the whole truth, and ask 
permission — but I was nervous at my ap- 
pearance under a false name, and at the 
effect which my presence might have upon 
his nerves. It was settled without me, 
hoover — I was in the toils — here I was 
stumbling up the stairs towards the room 
at the top — Bully Jones's room — where 
Bully waited for me. 

" The back room, Tom," he piped forth, 
feebly, before I entered, with slow steps, 
and looking wistfully at the figure on the 
floor. Mrs. Jones was very poor, and her 
last bed and bedding had been confiscated 
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for rent. Bully was lying on a heap of 
clothes, the voluntary contributions of the 
neighbours, who had been quick to help 
another "down on her luck." This sur- 
prised me, but Bully's appearance astonish, 
ed me still more. Was it Bully, or one of 
his " larks " to frighten me ? There was a 
thin yellow face peering over a patch- work 
coverlet, with eyes twice as large as Bully's 
glaring at me, whilst a round, glossy, hair- 
less head, was simply hideous with its skull- 
like suggestiveness. 

There was a long pause — we both took 
a great deal of time to recover our com- 
posure. ^ 

"Well— I'm blowed!" cried Bully, at 
last. 

''Do you know me, Bully? — do you 
know who I am?" 

'* Yes — I think — I do," he replied, in a 
hesitating way, " but " 

" I'm not Tom Smith." 

" You said so, though — didn't you ?" 
VOL. in. P 
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" Yes." 

*' Well, you are a liar !" remarked Bully, 
in his amazement. " What made you say 
that ? What " 

*' I thought you wouldn't care for a fel- 
low like me asking after you — and I have 
been so anxious, Bully," I hastened to ex- 
plain, ''I really have !" 

" And you're the chap that's called every 
day — and bust out crying once, when I 
went off my 'ed? You're that cheeky 

young Smirch from Green's, ain't you ?" 

" Yes— I am." 

" And you've brought all kinds of things 
to me — the doctor wouldn't let me eat the 
peas — you ain't such a bad sort, after all." 

*' Thank you, Bully," I said, meekly. 

" I should like to shake hands with you, 
if I could get my hand out of bed. Give 
us a lift, will you, mate ? Thankee." 

I shook hands with Bully Jones, marvel- 
ling how his hard and sledge-hammer kind 



I 
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of fist had wasted to skin and bone, and 
seemed to rattle as I touched it. 

" I'm glad you don't think too badly of 
me, Bully," I ventured to remark. 

"I have been a-thinking that as soon as 
I got about agin Td give you an orful 
whacking," Bully confessed, " and I've been 
a-keeping my sperits up counting on it too 
— but that's all over now. I don't s'pose 
we shall fight for a couple of months." 

" I hope not." 

"Although you are about the most 
aggravatin' cus of a chap as ever I came 
across, mind you. Any rows lately ?" 

" No— we've been very quiet." 

" Waitin' for me," he added, with a 
feeble little chuckle. " I say, Smirch." 

*' Yes." 

'' I kept it dark who shoved me 'tween 
the logs, didn't I ?" 

'' You did. Bully. Thank you." 

" I thought I might as weU say it wasn't 

p2 
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anybody's fault. You didn't mean to 
crack me like a blooming nut, did you, 
now r 

"Upon my honour, Bully, I never 
thought of such a thing." 

"Course not," he said, "and there 

might have been an inquest, and You 

need not keep calling me Bully quite so 
often." 

"I have only just heard your other 
name. Bob, isn't it ?" 

" Yes, Bob." 

" I shall call you Bob, then." 

" Yes, you may as well. Bully's dread- 
ful vulgar." 

"And you'll call me Tom — ^in time, 
perhaps." 

"Don't know so much about that," said 
Bully, doubtfully. "You see, you're a 
small boy, with a swell father in a big 
shop, and I can't abide swells — and you're 
a Green's boy, and, when I get better, I'm 
sure to whack Green's boys, cos—" 
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Then Bully shut his eyes and went off 
into a swoon, and T, thinking he was dead, 
ran screaming and crying downstairs, and 
nearly gave Mrs. Jones a fit by my want 
of self-command. 

Bully, however, was none the worse for 
his interview with me ; there came many 
meetings after that, many of them surrep- 
titious, for my parents became anxious 
about my constant visits to what they 
considered a low neighbourhood. I had 
grown to like Bully — to make of him with 
all his faults and failings, and he had a 
great many of them, a kind of hero, just 
as Gray's boys had made of him long ago. 
He was so generous and manly — ^he had 
been so fearless and daring — ^that he 
appealed to my boy's feelings strongly, and 
for a while I loved him like a brother. 

I became a favourite of Bully's, too, and 
used to read him *' Robinson Crusoe " for 
half an hour every day, until he began to 
dream of savages and give war-whoops in 
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the night, when the doctor changed the 
literary diet. Poor Bully was a long time 
getting strong enough even for the hospital, 
where it was discovered that he must un- 
dergo a terrible operation to leave a chance 
of life to him. From the hospital to a 
convalescent home in the country was the 
next step — and then we drifted apart with 
many regrets, and promises to write to 
each other, and with boyish vows to 
remain staunch friends for life, and "stash" 
for ever the feud between the Grays and 
Greens. 

Alas ! time changes and alters things — 
the world goes round, and boys — ay, and 
men and women too — forget their promises 
by slow degrees. We corresponded for a 
while, but Bully Joiles never came back to 
Mumps's Row, his mother having given 
up the business and taken to sheep's heads 
in Hoxton. He wrote to me from Hoxton, 
asking for the loan of '* Bobinson Crusoe," 
which I sent him with my love, and then 
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he answered no more letters, and in a 
roundabout fashion it came to me present- 
ly that he had gone away to sea — for 
which resolution Daniel Defoe was in- 
directly responsible, I daresay. 

Thus the curtain dropped between me 
and Bully ; life began in the world beyond 
the playground, my mother died, and my 
father married again, and I set up in 
business for myself and failed, was set up 
once more by my relations, and failed 
again, got a clerk's place, and was turned 
out, dropped more like a stone than any- 
thing else to the bottom of the stream, 
was considered by myself and by the few 
acquaintances that were left to me a most 
unlucky dog, was finally persuaded to try 
my fortune abroad, as it was tolerably evi- 
dent I should starve in my own country if 
I remained much longer. I daresay they 
were glad enough to get rid of me ; I was 
always turning up like a bad shilling at 
home, and my father, with advancing 
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years, a second family, and a slack busi* 
ness in ham and beef, was becoming anxi- 
ous, so I sailed away at the family expense 
for "rich Australia." 

On the passage out, though I was a 
steerage passenger, and no great company, 
the captain took an interest in ilie, eyed 
me more than once strangely, finally came 
to me one evening, when I was looking at 
the sea, and wondering who would miss 
me if I jumped overboard. His big voice, 
his burly form, both startled me at my side. 

*' Your name is Thomas Smirch, I see^ 
by the passenger list." 

"Yes, captain." 

'* Hard up, ain't you ?" he asked, rough- 
ly, even cruelly, I thought. 

" Well, yes, I am." 

" A lot of years ago you went to Green's 
school, in Lambeth, didn't you ?" 

''Yes, Captain Jones, I did." 

''Bully Jones !" he cried, with a slap on 
my back that sounded all over the ship — 
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^" don't call a man out of his name, Tom." 

" Good gracious I — oh, dear ! — why, I 
never thought Captain Jones could be — 
could be you^ Bob !" 

" Yes, I went for the merchant service 
— all through ' Robinson Crusoe ' that was, 
Tom. That was your fault," he added. 
'* Now what can I do for you ?" 

" I— I don't know— I can't tell," I an- 
swered, helplessly, struggling with my 
voice a great deal. 

*' We'll see presently; there's lots of 
time, you know." 

And Bully Jones did see, and did really 
something for me, too, like the good fellow 
that he was. 

There was a general store in want of a 
manager in Melbourne, and Captain Jones 
spoke a good word for me, and his good 
word was worth something in those old 
settling days. I have been there from 
that time ; I am not a rich man, but I am 
contented with my lot, and happy with 
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my wife and two sons — Bob and Tom, I 
•call them. The elder one is Bob, though 
his god-father. Captain Jones, always calls 
him " Bully." 
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A THIMBLERIGGER'S STORY. 



T)'RAPS, if you ever put this story in 
-■- a book, you'll tidy up my langwidge 
here and there, sir, for Vm no scholard, and 
never was, for that matter. Your health, 
guv'ner. If you set me down a black sheep 
from a hinfant in arms, and a tramp and 
scamp from fourteen years and up'ards, 
you'll be pretty nigh correct ; it's only 
lately, in the blessed poor-house, with no 
limbs to stand on, owing to rheumatics, 
that I've had time to reflect on what the 
parson calls " the error of my ways," and 
to think of never doing anything wrong 

* The incidents in this sketch were of actual occur- 
rence at Stamford Races some fiftj-five years since. 
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agin, especially as my legs aia't manageable, 
and palsy's bad for thimble-rigging. 

Thimble-rigging has been principally my 
purfession — and a werry good purfession 
it was thirty or forty year ago, when police 
was few and flats was plentiful. Ah ! sir, 
things ain't like as they used to was in the 
old times ; the heaps of money I've seen spilt 
afore the "one, two, three," with no 
interference from the law, and rural 
constables paid to look the t'other way, and 
see nothing, w surprising. I've knowed 
twenty, thirty pound a time staked upon the 
pea, and swept away like coal dust; and 
staked agin ; and nowhere at last to keep 
the yellowboys but in our boots or hats. 
They was the good old times, and no 
mistake ; steam ingins has done all the 
mischief, and crunched out all the henergy ; 
it's a world not arf so innocent; it's a 
world distrustful of human natur, and 
suspicious of its flesh and blood. Take it 
in the lump, and it's a bad world. 
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Forty year ago I belonged to Glinks's 
school. Jerry Glinks is in a better world 
now, poor chap, — fourteen years was too- 
much for a constitootion not nat'rally 
strong ; he succumbed, sir, and was buried 
at the Government expense, which was in 
a shabby manner, consequentially. And 
perhaps the least said of his school 'the 
better, now I've turned over a new leaf, 
and become a moral karacter and a 
hornament to sussiety. Glinks's was not a 
large school, I may say, nor a free school^ 
but supported by woluntary contributions. 
It was at this school we arranged our 
speditions for the month, and the parts we 
had to take, and here we practized and 
practized till we turned ourselves out 
perfect. 

Well, as I was saying, it was forty year 
ago, and the head pupils of Glinks's school 
went down to Stamford Races — seven on us 
and a neat deal table. We had neat deal 
tables theDj and not a trumpery bit of 
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board to hide in yer pocket hignowitiiniously 
when £ 99 interferes with other people's 
business. Glinks went hisself that year, and 
uncommon nice he looked, with a clerical 
weskit* and a white hankercher, that if you 
could have found a spot upon he would 
have given you twenty pound for. I 
worked the thimbles that year — I and Jack 
Holmes — both of us handy men. I'm not 
conceited, but I might a been a trifle 
cleverer with the pea than Jack ; but then 
Jack had the advantage of a hinnocent cast 
of countenance, which did wonders, I assure 
you. The t'other four were in the old 
karacters: a sporting gent with a heavy 
riding-whip, which came in handy very 
often ; a countryman in a smockfrock ; a 
make-up farmer; and a nundyscript indi- 
widdle, with a taste for going halves with 
hinnocents and losing on the spot. 

Well, Stamford Races week set in wet 
that year, and spilt trade awful. It rained 
60 extraornary hard that fust day, sir, that 
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business was done for, the tents were empty, 
and the most weatherproof yokels in the 
county put off their visit till the morrow. 
There weren't two hunderd people worth 
spekkilating with upon the course that day ; 
and they kept under umbrellas, and looked 
miserable, and lost all sperits with the wet I 
The best swimming horse came in first that 
year and threw the betting out — it was a 
horful day. It was a spensive day to the 
school, too ; for, after three ineffectual tries 
to make a game, we took to Jenkins's tent, 
and drank hard out of spite, cussing the 
elements for taking the starch out of Glinks's 
white kerwat, and spiling a sport we had 
been weeks a-waiting for. 

It was fine the next day, and there was 
as bootiful a course as ever I seed in my life 
— genelmen and ladies by hunderds and 
thousands, and fat old farmers, whose 
suverins jingled in their pockets as they 
walked about. There was one farmer, 
neither fat nor old, who began to puzzle 
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the school the werry first game we made 
after the second race; a sturdy fellow of 
about forty, with a Roman nose and a blis* 
tered-Iooking countinance ; a knowing little 
fellow, who stood with his top-boots wide 
apart, and his hands, which held a willow 
switch, crossed behind his back. We was 
rather doubtful of his game after the first 
five minits, when he wouldn't bet, and 
said '* Noa " to everythink ; but, as he seem- 
ed werry intent on the game, we had hopes 
of making sumfink out of him in time, and 
of sending him home less happy in his mind. 
In those days there was no rushing about 
the course, and no hofficial worriting. 
Genelmen of the pea and thimble took up 
their places for the day, and, unless there 
was a general scrimmage, no one moved 
till the. races were ended, and the gents took 
their intoxicated pussons off the course. 

Well, sir, this farmer stood and watched 
our game, and rubbed his hands together 
behind his back, and chuckled at other 
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people's losses for a good hour, and nujBElnk 
could be made of him. The plant-farmer 
of the school played off afore him, and won 
lots of suverins, without kidding him on in 
the least ; and when he was actiwally shown 
where the pea was, by our countryman lift- 
ing the thimble when my back was turned, 
he wouldn't bet a blessed penny pocket- 
piece upon it. " Noa, lads, you're too 'cute 
for a countryman — noa, noa," was his ag- 
ger wating rejoinder, after a deal of trouble 
had been wasted wainly on him. We gave 
up at last, and let him be. He did. not 
hinterfere, and we was pretty certain he 
wasn't in the Bow Street line, by all the 
country people knowing him, and by many 
brother farmers coming up and shaking him 
by the hand, and calling him Measter 
Kowser, and asking after Mrs. Kowser, and 
hoping all the little Kowsers were well and 
in good sperits. Some of the farmers joked 
him on wasting his time, and warned him to 
take care, and not get betting on the pea, 
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and he came out with that aggerwating* 
"Noa, noa," again, and laughed till he 
showed every ugly white tooih he had got 
in his . disgusting head. There he stood, 
doing no good to trade, and taking up a 
tremendous deal of room, and shaking hands 
every minute with a lot of fat country pig- 
heads, who wouldn't bet, and whose broad 
corpuses kept people who had a mind that 
way from getting anyways near. 

" I think as how youVe had enough of 
this, guvnor," I ventured to remark at 
last; ** you're losing all the races/' 

'* I see races every day, my mon," said he, 
'^ and 1 loikes to see a little fun o' this koind 
for a change. Goa on, my lads ; I'm noat 
in your way, I hope." 

*' Yes, you are," I said, umphatically. 

"Noa, noa, I don't think so," he replied, 
and still stuck there, like a himage. 

Presently up there comes a booby-looking 
young man there was a chance of doing 
business with, one of those soft-looking, 
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straight-haired youths, whose hat on the 
back of his head looked wery promising for 
us. He gave an easy nod to this Kowser 
fellow, asked how he was, and how Mrs. 
Kowser and the Kowser young 'uns was; 
and then how Kowser's black mare was — 
which was a bit of a change, and not so 
notonous — and which mare we found was 
as well and blooming as anything else that 
belonged to this disagreeable cove. Well, 
sir, our friend with the riding-whip won a 
suverin; the countryman of ours won a 
suverin, every hincouragement to spekkila- 
tion was given ; and we was at last reward- 
ed by the booby gitting interested, and then 
excited, and then putting his hand in his 
trouser's pocket, and oifering to bet half-a- 
guinea that he knew where the blessed pea 
was. Kowser said something about " Steady, 
Sam !" the first words of hinterference we 
had had from him ; but when Sam won his 
first half-guinea, Sam did not care about 
advice, but went in like a genelman, and 
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lost five pounds in rather less than forty 
seconds. 

Sam was looking a bit muddled, when the 
sportin' friend of our hacquaintance dropped 
him a sight of hadwice, and pointed out the 
partikler thimble under which the partikler 
pea was as certain to be discovered as per- 
petywal motion. 

" One, two, three ; look here, sir," said I. 
*' One to the right, one to the left, and the 
little pea in the middle — pea to the right, 
pea to the left, and nothin' in the middle — 
in and out, like this, sir — through here, be- 
hind there — one, two, three, and twenty 

pounds you don't know where the little pea 

• • i> 
IS, sir. 

" Done !" cried our sporting friend. 
''Done! and — halves lose or win T he said, 
in a whisper, to Sam, whose eyes were com- 
ing out of his head, and whose hat waa 
going down his back. 

'* Done !" began Sam, when that Kowser 
fellow bawled in his ear, "Sam, you're a^ 
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fool ! You can't afford it — your feyther 
can't afford it ! You aren't in a position to 
fling awa' a heap o' money, like the gentle- 
folk ; and you shan't — that's flat. Coom 
awa', lad !" 

That Kowser broke the spell, clean, sir. 
Sam looked sheepish, laughed out like a 
hidiot, '* I wasn't going to bet," and sham- 
bled off. Well, sir, flesh and blood wasn't 
going to stand that — ten pounds was a mite 
o' money to lose at one go, and by a fel- 
ler's advice, too, who had been blocking up 
the table half the day. 

"Don't do that agin I" I said. 

" Don't do it agin I" screamed Glinks, 
tearing his hair and gnashing his teeth. 

"He doan't belong to the gentlefolk," 
8aid the farmer ; " he's only a poor farmer's 
Bon; he " 

** What's that to you? Ill smash you, 
if you don't be off," cried our sporting 
ijend. 

I)pm it I'' shouted Kowser, suddenly 
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exploding, *' who be going to smash me 
because I wouldn't let my own nevvy be 
robbed o' any more money ? You scamps 
and blackguards I Ain't you had enough out 
o' the mon ? I'll ha' you all in Stamford 
Gaol, if I ha' any more sarce, you sneaking, 
thimblerigging warmints! Take that — and 
ihatr 

That was a sudden kick, which split the 
table clean in half; and that was a left- 
hander under sporting Freddy's ear, which 
laid him on the grass flatter than a pan- 
cake. 

I never saw a man fly so sudden into a 
passion in my life; it was just as if some- 
body had pulled a string behind, and sent 
his quiet arms and legs flying about like 
mad. He slipped into the seven of us, 
swearing orful all the while ; and how 
hard he did hit to be sure ! Still seven was 
a little too many for him ; and sporting 
Freddy, having picked hisself up, made such 
good use of the butt-end of his whip, that 
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Kowser s hat went out of shape, and so did 
Kowser's head. 

Kowser dropping on the grass, six of us 
quietly walked oflF, leaving the countryman 
to see the end of the noatter, and let us 
know about it presently. But Kowser was 
not hurt ; he was on his legs again, rubbing 
the back of his head, and foaming at his 
mouth, soon arterwards. We heard every 
word he shrieked arter us. 

" Dom thee all ! Til ha' the best o' you 
yet I You don't know Jack Kowser, or 
you wouldn't ha' sarved him loike this. 
Moind you," he cried, wheeling round, and 
addressing our rural comrade, whom he 
knowed for one of us, " you'll do no more 
work to-day — you shan't arne a single 
penny ! I woan't call the constables — I 
woan't peach on you ; but, by gom, sir, III 
Halifax you, moind that I — I'll Halifax you, 
sure as a gun I" 

And away he went, swearing wiolent 
that he'd Halifax us oflF the face of the 
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earth — whatever Halifaxing might mean. 
Kowser had certainly been drinking. 

" Kowser 11 be on to 'em now I" and 
" Kowser's a match for a dozen on 'em !" 
were what we heard on all sides. They 
thought Kowser mighty clever, but we was 
Londoners, and rather more than a match 
for genelnien of Kowser's turn. Oh, yes ! 
We hemigrated to another corner of the 
course, and with a confidince which I think 
now, upon reflection, was a little prematoor, 
pitched our table, and opened shop once 
more. Well, sir, when we were comfor'bly 
settled — sitiwated right opposite two traps 
full of genelmen, who was brimming over 
with champagne and other luxuries — whea 
our countryman, and clergyman, and sport- 
ing gent, and Jack Holmes, and the rest of 
'em were all round me, innercent-like, and 
quite permiscuous — and when one genel- 
man with a diamond pin in his breast, a 
little smaller than a cocoa-nut, was leaning 
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over the dickey, and swearing he knew all 
about the pea — blest, sir, if there didn't 
plump slap in the middle of us a thunder- 
ing black horse, on which sat Kowser, with 
his head tied up, grinning like a demon !' 
Sir, it's forty year ago, but I never forgot it 
— it was a horful scene : the table and five 
out of the seven of us flying in warious- 
directions ; the horse kicking and plunging ;, 
Glinks on his stomach, under the genel- 
man's conweyance ; and sporting Freddy 
with his hand to his mouth, looking for five 
front teeth. 

" Be off, you dommed pack of robbers^ 
and thieves ; noa more trade wi' the thim- 
bles on Stamford Racecourse this day — 
good lass, there. At 'em again, lass — at 
'em again !" 

There was a thumping of the horse's- 
heels on the turf, and at 'em again it was ; 
and away bolted sporting Freddy for his 
life, and Glinks wriggled further under the 
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ca'rridge, and we flew towards the course, 
and amongst the crowd, and under the 
wans, and hanywheres out of danger. 

It was half an hour afore we were to- 
gether agin, behind the back of a booth, 
cussing Kowser and Kowsers mare, and 
looking at the ruins of a table, two pieces 
of which, that were hardly fit for battle- 
dores, being only left us. A fresh set of 
thimbles was wanted, of course, and though 
four more thimbles were in our jint pos- 
session — for we always bargin for a little 
loss in these matters — there was no telling 
how long the property would hold out, 
with horses jumping on us unawares. We 
came to the conclusion at last — with the 
exception of Freddy, whose jaws ached, and 
who wanted to go home — that it was best to 
cross the course arter the next race, and 
spekkilate on that side, with three of us for 
ficouts, to keep a eye on Kowser's mare. 
We crossed the course in rather low spirits, 
with Freddy, who was a swollen hobject, 
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limping in the rear, and we set to work 
again with a wisionary hope that Kowser 
would leave us alone arter all the damage 
he had done and the handsum bisness he 
had spiled. We got as much out of the 
reach of a horse as possible, which wa& 
rather difficult in hopen country, though 
no one but a raging madman would have 
thought of riding over a crowd of Chris- 
tiwan people. 

" He'll get hisself in Stamford Gaol for 
manslaughter afore he's done," grumbled 
Jack Holmes, standing with one eye over 
his shoulder, in a werry awkward position. 

" He won't come agin," said Glinks, anxi- 
ous to give us confidence. 

•' Better get among the booths, hadn't 
we ?" growled Freddy. 

" And never earn a ha'penny," cried 
Glinks, bitterly. " Go on, Bill." 

I did go on, sitting ignerminiously on the 
wet grass, and thimblerigging on a broken 
piece of board that wouldn't lay straight^ 
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but tilted the thimbles all on one side in a 
beastly manner. And sure as Tm sitting 
here, drinking my ale and smoking my pipe 
at a genel man's expense, everybody on the 
•course knew Kowser was looking out for us 
and us for Kowser. Bless your soul, sir, it 
•was a reglar joke to hinterfere with people's 
bread and cheese, as if honest people hadn't 
their living to get as well as spiteful brutes. 
The little boys laughed at us, and just as 
we had a customer, one young wretch yell- 
ed in my ear, " Here's the black mare !" 
and made me spill the thimbles and lose 
the pea, and turned me as white as calico. 
TCowser's friends was crawling about, and 
telergraphing to one another, and we had 
enough to do to keep our eyes open. Well, 
it was all straight agin and bets made — 
two to one — with a young man in a white 
hat, who was leaning over me to take the 
thimble up hisself — he was so particularly 
^cute — when Glinks called out, " Here he 
is, by gosh 1" and afore you could say " Jack 
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Roberson," the people were hooraying, and 
the cussed horse floundering in the middle 
of us, and Kowser's switch across my eyes, 
and then Kowser's horse's hoofs upon my 
legs, and then upon my fingers squash, 
afore I could scramble up and run. What 
became of the rest I didn't know or care ; 
the whole course was up in arms ; every- 
body was a-talking, a-laughing, or a-fight- 
ing, and nobody cared for the races a bit. 
I larn t arterwards, at Jenkins's tent — our 
house of call — that sporting Freddy, who 
was a doomed man, had got hurt agin and 
lost his hat, and I found the countryman 
plastering his head with winegar and brown 
paper, and swearing werry hard. 

What we said we'd do to Kowser after 
that is almost hunnecessary to say, because 
we never did it, not having the hoppor- 
tunity hoflFered us. Jack Holmes simply 
meant to rip the horse up with a hoyster- 
knife — he wasn't going to be nice with a 
fellow who ran over him, and tried to 
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squeege his life out. I said nothing and, 
what was worse, I could no nothin', for my 
hands had swelled out shocking, and it was 
on'y by straining my eyes hard that I could 
make out which was Glinks and which 
wasn't. As for seeing three thimbles and a 
pea, I might as well have tried to see next 
week ! 

Jack Holmes was to do the business next, 
if we could possibly rally. And rally we 
did, sir, in the face of it all ; and consolin' 
ourselves with the chance of Jack Holmes 
being taken for one of another school, who 
hadn't offended a bad-tempered, spiteful, 
bloodthirsty farmer of the name of Kowser. 
I was to keep out of the way as much as 
possible, to look about me, but to be sure 
and whistle if I saw Kowser a-coming. 
Look about me ! It was a bitter hobserva- 
tion ; but Glinks always was satiarical. We 
even changed coats and hats, to look like 
other people, and Freddy made a paper 
carpenters cap, which looked uncommon 
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out of place, and didn't match his sportin' 
coat at all. 

So we skulked — habsolutely skulked — 
seven different ways to a place of meeting 
as far as possible from the place where Mr. 
Kowser had last dropped on us. And Jack 
Holmes began, and the people came and 
looked at us, and did not seem to make us 
out, and spekkilating gents began to take 
confidence, and Kowser — the Lord be 
praised ! — was nowhere to be seen. We 
actually earned 'arf a suverin, and was 
doing our best to get up a grand bet, and 
was feeling so much happier. 

" Lookee here, sir ! one, two, three — and 
two pounds, five pounds, ten pounds^ no 
genelraan tells me where the little pea is. 
Now, who says ten pounds ?'' 

Jack Holmes was looking up anxious at 
his little circle, when round the side of the 
stand there came, slow and cautious, Kow- 
ser and his cussed mare. Kowser was grin- 
ning to hisself, and the horse was grinning 
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too, and was actually walking on tiptoe 
towards our little party. My heyes was 
better, and I could see him distinct, and 
the countryman saw him too, and we both 
whistled like two steam-ingins. 

*^ Hi, lass ! on to 'em, lass ! Halifax 'em, 
lass I Yoicks !" shouts Kowser at the same 
hinstant ; the crowd goes right and left, and 
the mare sets to work, prancing four legs 
at once, and down goes Jack Holmes, and 
Glinks, and a hinnocent young man who 
hadn't hurt a hair of anybody's head, and 
off flew the rest of us ; and then away arter 
sporting Freddy — agin' whom Kowser had 
a spite — went Kowser and his horse. 

We didn't rally any more arter that ; 
there was too many agin us, and all who 
knew Kowser — and everybody knew Kow- 
ser at Stamford Races — was on Kowser's 
side, and told Kowser where we was. Be- 
sides, the school was done for. Glinks had 
got hurt this time ; sporting Freddy, arter 
eluding Kowser, had set off at once for 
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London ; and poor Jack Holmes was only 
anxious to know his way to the nearest 
horspital. 

So Glinks's school was settled, sir ! — 
clean Halifaxed ! — and Glinks's school al- 
ways prayed for health and peace to Mr. 
Kowser, and hoped he was doing well, till 
we went different ways, or made schools of 
our own, or came sudden to grief. And any- 
one who was at Stamford Races fifty odd 
year ago will remember the blessed dust 
kicked up that day atween the thimble- 
riggers and that Kowser's mare. 
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MARTHA JACOBI. 



rpHIS is a true story. T, Martha Jacobi — 

-■- a woman who was never to be trusted, 
people said, and whose word was never 
worth much — vouch to every syllable I utter. 
This may be the death-bed of one of God's 
unfortunates, for what I know or care, and 
I am not likely to die with a lie in my 
mouth. If you do not believe me, it 
matters but little, and affects me not at all. 
It is not my story I am going to relate, 
although I look back at an unlucky past to 
explain who I was and how the cruel days 
have dragged on and left me here. It is a 
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Story of other lives and temptations, and it 
is upon my mind. Lying thus bedridden, 
and helpless, for good or evil, it weighs me 
down, and I must speak of it. 

I was forty-five years of age when I left 
the Fulham Refuge for service with the 
Mayfields. They had been forty-five 
strange, wicked years to me, and I wa» 
glad to turn my back upon them. I had 
been more than once in prison, and had 
been more than once sorry for the sins- 
which I had committed. '^ This is the last 
time," I had always said when my prison 
days were over ; and " This is the very last,"" 
I protested when the Refuge had given me 
a good word, and there had come to my 
unprofitable life another chance. At forty- 
five, I had learned something of what wa» 
right— before then I had guessed at it, ancJ 
followed wrong as easier work for me. 

They were a young couple, those May- 
fields — they had not been married three 
months when I entered their service. They 
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had known trouble quickly after their 
wedding-day. There are some people born 
unto it, and the Mayfields were two of them. 
In three months they had dropped like 
a stone from good luck to bad — reckoning 
in the honeymoon as well. Arthur Mayfield 
had held a responsible post as " buyer " in a 
wholesale City house, and on the strength 
of his position, his future, he married for 
love. He had been four weeks on his 
wedding tour, when the news came that his 
firm had failed — ^ smashed up ' for hundreds 
of thousands, carrying away other firms 
in the great crash, and sending a little army 
of old servants adrift on the world. 

Arthur Mayfield went adrift with the 
rest, and reached not the shore again. He 
had saved a little money — a few hundreds 
— and this sum came in handy, and enabled 
him to keep up an appearance for awhile, 
and to wait more patiently than clerks 
less lucky than he had had the power to do. 
He had hoped to step into a similar positioa 
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to that which he had lost ; bat the opportunity 
came not, and an ugly rumour got abroad 
that he had known of many doubtful 
transactions of the firm, and helped in them 
after his fashion. This he denied always. 
I have heard him protest to his wife against 
the scandal, and curse those who set it 
afloat ; protest to himself even when pacing 
up and down his little drawing-room like a 
wild beast in his den. I believe he was a 
thoroughly honest young man at that time, 
although I was a bad judge of what was 
honest. 

He and his wife were both religious folk 
who went regularly to church and dealt in 
long graces before meals, after the fashion 
of their parents before them, I suppose. I 
had turned '' good," but I did not like too 
much of this — it embarrassed me, and 
reminded me of the prison chaplain, 
droning away daily and wearying us to 
death. I was never religious — I never 
got religious, not even when the lady 
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superintendent of the Refuge — I say God 
bless her for that — told me she would trust 
me again with all her heart, and advised 
others to trust me. The Mayfields took 
me away to their honest home, saying, 
''Come with us, Martha; we know what 
misfortune is, and we sympathise with it 
— especially with such hard misfortune as 
yours." 

" A misfortune brought about by my own 
hands — my own sheer badness, madam," I 
confessed to the young wife when I was 
duly installed in her service. 

^' No matter now, if you are penitent — is 
it?" 

"No." 

"And no one to blame but yourself — no 
one dragged down by you, or with you: 
that should surely be some consolation, 
Martha ?" 

"I daresay it is; I don't know," I an- 
swered, moodily. 

** My poor stolid woman, but you do 
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know in your heart," said Mrs. Ma3rfield, 
placing her two fair hands upon my shoul- 
ders, shaking me and looking laughingly 
into my face, "and you will be all the 
happier for your knowledge some day." 

" I shall never be happy ; I don't deserve 
to be. I don't want, ma'am." 

" There, that will do," she said, running 
away. ** I will not argue with you any- 
more ; I will send Arthur to you instead." 

" Oh ! please, no." 

She laughed again ; she knew I was 
afraid of Arthur — that was her husband — 
and of his prayers, many of which were 
launched at me, I was certain. Not but 
that I liked the man a little — for his wife's 
sake more than his own probably — for any- 
thing that she loved I was bound to like, 
loving her so much myself. She was the 
one woman who had thought any good of 
me, and I was grateful. 

I daresay I should have respected this 
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Arthur Mayfield more, had he been 
less in the way, and more out of the 
house. Being always at home, he inter- 
fered with home too much, and became a 
*' coddle" by degrees, telling me what to 
do, and what to leave undone, more like 
the mistress than the master. In the old 
daj's — the bad old days — I should have run 
at him with a knife ; but, though he tried 
my temper, I wouldn't let him see it, or his 
wife know it. I was always " comfortable," 
I said ; and I had learned to see, as months 
and months went on, that they were not, 
and that trouble was creeping on towards 
them. 

When they thought I was in bed, instead 
of listening on the stairs to learn what was 
the matter, they talked of their ill-fortune, 
their expenses, the money melting away 
in the bank, the bad times in the City ; and 
it was always the woman who cheered up 
the man, and who would not look at the 
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dark side of things, but prophesied the sun* 
shine — which never came, however, such 
devil's luck some people have. 

Arthur would brighten up at last, and 
believe in her. 

" Yes, it's a long lane which has no turn- 
ing, Jenny," he would say, taking her in his 
arms and kissing her, *'and we have a few 
pounds yet in the money-box. And pres- 
ently, to make our hearts rejoice — perhaps 
to turn our luck — the baby, Jenny !" 

" I — I thought, Arthur, you might fancy 
the baby would be — a leetle — expensive 
for us just now. I hope you don't," she 
murmured. 

" It will be a comfort — a blessing — God's 
blessing on our happy marriage." 

" My own dear husband 1" cried Jenny 
Mayfield, rapturously. 

I had listened enough; I went upstairs 
with a choking, gasping feeling at my heart 
and throat — there was a meaning in their 
words which stabbed me terribly. I thought 
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that night that I would run away from 
them, that I ought to tell them everything^ 
or go, and then that I could never say one 
solitary word, or they would hate and loathe 
me. 

But I stayed with them ; and a month or 
two after this their little baby-boy was 
born. 

Then came more trouble — an awful 
trouble for a while, for the young wife's 
life was despaired of; and the doctor and 
the physician, who came twice in his pair- 
horse carriage and took away their money 
for an opinion that everybody had, said 
there was no hope and she must die. She 
recovered, though ; she was saved as by a 
miracle, and it was like one, to see her 
downstairs again for the first time — in her 
old place by the fireside — a woman risea 
from the dead. 

This was four or five months after her 
confinement — four or five months of heavy 
expenses, hired nurses, doctors' bills, physi- 
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<;ians' fees, and nourishing food ; and there 
was no begrudging money — rather a lavish 
-casting it away — in the hope to save the 
wife. The hope came, and Jenny Mayfield 
was spared. 

The baby had been christened Paul. In 
the mother's delicate state of health, it had 
become necessary to wean it a few weeks 
after its birth, and the greater portion of 
the care of the child devolved upon me. 

They were not afraid to trust me — they 
would not have known what to do without 
my love and forethought, they said ; they 
hoped the time would come when they 
would be able to show substantially their 
gratitude to good, honest, faithful Martha, 
as they called me. They knew well enough, 
for there was no hiding it away, that I 
loved the little child — that it was a mad 
love, more like the mother's than the 
nurse's, and stronger too ; but they did not 
know that I had killed my baby, years and 
years ago, when I was scarcely more than a 
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child myself, and been put in prison for it, 
and suffered long and justly. I had thrown 
mine in the river, in despair and madness ; 
and this was like the child again — blue eyes, 
fair hair — my sin come back to life, and to 
be loved now with all my poor dark soul's 
great strength. 

They called it '^ Martha's baby," jestingly, 
whilst the mother lay weak, and the father 
was praying on his knees ; and strange it 
was perhaps that, to my innermost convic- 
tion, came the assurance that I was most 
loved by the baby, most needed — the only 
one, thank God, with power to soothe its 
restlessness and change it into smiles. 

How proud I was of this 1 — how I began 
to think that this was forgiveness for my 
past offence, my ticket-of-leave, by Heaven's 
will, at last. I did not know — I could not 
see — that this was Heaven's extra punish- 
ment. I was content to know that the baby 
loved me best of them all ; I knew I loved 
it best, and that the mother's love, deep as 
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it might be, was nothing to my own. This 
was the one fleeting glimpse of a happy, 
peaceful home-life which I had ever had, 
and it turned my brain to be a part of it. 

The boy grew brave and strong. With 
the odds against him from the first, Paul 
flourished and waxed fat ; at one year and 
eight months of age he was the handsomest, 
brightest, healthiest of children. Oh, how 
I loved him ! How jealous I was in my 
heart even of his mother, and yet I loved 
the mother too, and would have died for 
either of them willingly — for the boy too 
willingly, to save him an hour's pain or a 
day's sickness, had the choice been offered 
me. 

"This is wrong, Martha — this is idolatry 
— you must not think of Paul like this, or I 
shall send him away," said Mrs. Mayfield, 
growing alarmed, perhaps jealous, at some 
extravagance of affection which I had 
shown. I was on my guard from the mo- 
ment of that reproof — I was suspected of 
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too much love for the child, and it would 
be necessary to disguise it, lest I should set 
the mother against me. I did not show 
my affection so much in the parents' presence 
now: there was plenty of opportunity to 
love him — the boy was always happy with 
me, always seeking old Martha out for his 
companion. 

He was twenty months old, I have said. 
In all those months luck had not come to 
the Mayfields ; the husband had not earned 
a penny-piece, and the wife had remained 
an invalid, eternally propped up by pillows 
in her chair, feigning to wear bright looks 
and happy smiles, and prophesying still of 
fairer times, to keep her husband from 
wholly giving up. 

I knew the money was nearly all gone. 
Arthur Mayfield had pitched some of it away 
in a mad dash at the Stock Exchange, 
and had bought the wrong stock, I think 
they said, and lost by it ; misfortune glower- 
ed upon them steadily. Tradesmen were 
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more chary of trusting them ; there was a 
heap of unpaid bills upon the mantel-piece, 
and I missed things out of the house that 
came not back again, and upon which it had' 
become necessary to raise money for imme- 
diate requirements. 

It was said at last that I must go : they 
were unable to pay my wages, and my 
mistress — my poor sick mistress, hardly 
able to crawl from one room to another 
even yet — thought herself strong enough to 
do the household work. I did not leave 
them because there was no more money to 
be paid me ; I begged to be allowed to 
remain in the one home I had known. I 
prayed hard not to be cast adrift. I 
brought them all the money I had had of 
them, and saved for them, and asked them 
to take it in earnest of my gratitude. I 
moved them to tears and to a consent that I 
should stay whilst it was possible. 

It was surely ordained that I should stay 
a while, for that very evening little Paul 
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met with a serious accident; he had nearly 
severed his wrist with the broken glass of a 
picture, and there was fresh grief for the 
parents and me, and much concern till the 
blood was stanched and the wound stitched 
up by a surgeon. He was not well again 
very quickly ; it had been an ugly wound, 
within an ace of killing him, and there was 
a deep scar on his dimpled wrist, over 
which I grieved, because it was an ugly 
mark which he would carry to his grave. I 
was as foolish over this scar as a doting 
mother might have been over an only 
daughter whose beauty she would have had 
without spot and blemish, and to whom a 
scratch was a serious defect. 

I was content when the boy was well 
and strong again — at two years of age be 
was the picture of health and childish 
beauty ; his mother had grown to be almost 
as proud of him as 1 was, and I began to 
fret a little because she made more fuss over 
him, and he turned, childlike, more to her 
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and less to me. Still I was his nurse and 
comforter; once a day I was always his 
companion, taking him for a walk in the 
Parks, which were close to our street in 
Chelsea where we lived : he was not likely 
to lose all his love for old Martha with 
Martha to watch and tend him as she 
did. 

The boy was invariably well-dressed ; 
there was still money for him. I saw to 
that myself. When I gave up my earnings 
to the May fields, and bought their gratitude 
by the sacrifice, I kept something back for 
Paul, and there was always ready a smart 
ribbon for his neck, bright steel buckles for 
his shoes, or a feather for his hat ; and the 
mother was too ill to wonder much about 
them, or where they came from. I do not 
think my taste was very refined. I had the 
love of the lower orders for bright colours ; 
but, if I decked him out too gaudily, it 
attracted the notice of the passers-by, and 
the boy's beauty won their admiration, if 
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his costume shocked their taste occasionally. 
I was content ; I liked him noticed ; I was 
very, very proud of all the attention he 
received. 

One afternoon in Kensington Gardens he 
received an extra attention which I am 
never likely to forget. Two gentlemen 
came along together, both walking slowly, 
one with his hands behind him and trailing 
a cane along the gravel, as he listened to the 
conversation of the other. The man who 
was listening glanced towards us as we 
passed, caught the arm of his companion^ 
and dropped his cane upon the path. 

''Good God, Baumann! look at that 
child !" was the exclamation which startled 
me as well as his companion. 

I glanced down, fearful that something 
had happened to my boy without my know- 
ledge ; but little Paul was tottering towards 
the cane, the head of which I saw was 
strangely jewelled and sparkling with dia- 
monds in the sun. 
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" Paul," I cried, " you must not *' 

'^ Let the child pick it up/' said the maa 
who had dropped the cane. " 1 am very 
fond of children." 

The first part of this speech was spoken 
harshly and authoritatively. The second, 
after a moment's pause, suavely and by way 
of an excuse. They were both foreigners, 
by their strange accent ; the one who had 
spoken last was a thin man, prematurely 
grey; the other was tall, robust, and 
swarthy, with immensely long moustaches, 
which touched his shoulders and were hide- 
ous in my sight. This was he who was still 
glaring at the child so strangely that I 
became afraid. 

Paul picked up the stick, and I, anxious 
to be gone, said, " Give it to the gentleman, 
Paul — there's a good boy ; and now let us 
make haste — Mamma will wonder what has 
become of us." 

The younger and taller man stood watch- 
ing us and twisting the ends of his 
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moustaches with his gloved hand. I could 
see his eyes wandering from the child to 
his companion, and then askance from his 
companion to me. The thin, grey man's 
hand was trembling as he received the cane 
from the hand of the child, and he said, in 
a husky voice : 

*' What is your name — Paul ?" 

" Es — Paul," was the reply, confident and 
unabashed. 

" Paul what, my fine little fellow? Who 
is the father of this child?" he added, 
turning suddenly to me* and with a singu- 
lar evidence of eagerness in his inquiries; 
'* where does he live — what ?" 

''What does it matter?" interrupted the 
other, with a hearty laugh. " Let us get on. 
These English children are all alike — fat, 
healthy, handsome cherubs, who lose every- 
thing but their fat as they grow up, I think. 
Let us get on, please — they will be waiting 
for us. You forget." 

" Ah ! yes, I forget." 
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The two men walked on, and I observed 
that the taller man drew the hand of his 
companion through his arm as if to lead him 
away, or to give him support if it were 
needed. I was puzzled by the manner of 
these two gentlemen, until I was in the 
Fulham Road^ not many streets from home. 
Here they were both painfully brought to 
my remembrance again, for suddenly, as if 
he had risen from the ground, the dark man 
with the long moustaches was standing at 
ray side. 

"I beg your pardon for troubling you, 
my good woman/' he said, " but do you 
remember my friend speaking to you and 
this child ?" 

I jumped at his voice so close to my ear, 
looked hard at him, and felt at once dis- 
trustful. How was that — and so soon? 
How was it that to my unimpressionable 
heart there came the whisper of four words, 
" Be on your giuird'' ? Is there some hid- 
den, unknown feeling to warn us at times of 
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danger, of a false friend, or a sure enemy ? 
Is there a Fate, or not ? I am too ignorant 
to know, but this man was like a Fate ta 
me. 

I shrank away from him; I drew the 
child quickly to the other side, placing my- 
self between Paul and him, for no reason at 
which my fears could guess. 

" I hardly remember," I answered, sul- 
lenly ; " so many people notice the child,, 
and speak to him." 

''Ah! well. It was in Kensington Gar* 
dens, over there." 

" Very likely." 

The man twisted his moustaches, and 
looked down at me attentively. My hard 
grim face was turned away, my eyes were 
steady and keeping the path before me well 
in view ; but I was watching him, for all 
this. 

" The gentleman who was with me is a 
celebrated artist, and would be glad to 
sketch that boy, to introduce him into an 
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historical picture — the likeness to the char- 
acter which he wishes to pourtray being 
very striking. Do you think the parents 
would object, if " 

" I am sure they would object," I said, 
interrupting him. 

" Money would be no consideration, and 
one or two sittings would be sufficient. 
One sketch in the child's own home might 
do, even." 

" The parents would not like anything of 
the kind/' I said, and I increased my pace; the 
speaker did the same. I had grown terribly 
afraid of his persistence ; I knew nothing of 
art or artists, and did not understand what 
he was saying, or believe in him. I saw in 
all this only an excuse, and this was strange. 

" You cannot possibly know," he urged ; 
" and perhaps a few pounds to the father, if 
poor " 

" The father is very proud." 

" There is nothing derogatory in ^" 

" Good day." 
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" Will you allow me to inquire for my- 
self? Will you give me the address ?" 

" Ne," I answered, bluntly. 

" You are a very obstinate woman, I am 
sorry to see. My friend has been two year& 
searching for a face like that to copy," he 
continued ; " and I have been searching with 
him. It is hard to lose a chance. If you 
only understood art, my good woman, you 
would sympathise with our pursuit. It is 
so slight a favour; and, coming from so 
great an artist as my friend, it is a compli- 
ment, I solemnly assure you.*' 

"I do not understand. Good day." 

" If five pounds, now, to you ?" 

*' Let me alone. I have nothing more to 
say to you." I turned and faced him, rigid 
and fierce at last, and he quailed at my fixed 
stare, raised his hat, as to a lady bom^ 
turned on his heel and went away. 

I did not take the child straight home ; I 
was sure he would watch me ; I was sure 
he had made up his mind to find out where 
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I lived. I crossed and recrossed the roads ; 
I lost myself in a maze of turnings near the 
Chelsea Hospital ; I looked behind me con- 
stantly, in fear of watchers ; I turned the 
<5orner8 of the streets in haste, and then 
waited for ray spies ; but I was not followed, 
or they who followed were too cunning for 
me. 

I reached home unperceived, I thought, 
and my mistress scolded me for being away 
so long. My excuse was not a ready one, 
and was received in silence. I feared to 
tell the truth, lest I should render her more 
nervous than myself, or she should suspect 
that I was going mad. Presently I began 
to think I was too full of fancies to be com- 
pletely sane ; for the autumn passed on to 
winter, and still the man was on my mind, 
and the dark glittering eyes shone out in the 
darkness of my dreams as though I were to 
be haunted by them till my dying day. It 
is not unlikely that my mind was a little 
strained at this period ; I was unsettled ; the 
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picture of the oncoming troubles of my 
master and mistress was not pleasant to 
contemplate. The master had grown dull 
and thoughtful, and wore a moody look that 
was difficult to chase away ; and the mistress, 
ray dear young mistress, seemed fading 
slowly from this world. They both looked 
at me curiously, and I felt that they would 
broach the subject presently again of my 
dismissal from their service. I was one too 
many — I knew that, and a serious item in 
their expenses, even with my hands open to 
help them, and shut against any money for 
ray willing work. 

It came as I expected : it was like a 
death-warrant ! In November I received 
notice to leave them ; I was told I must go, 
with many tears from the weak wife ; I was 
even urged to go at once, as better for all, 
and less painful to me. It was explained 
that it was impossible they could afford any 
longer to keep me, and it was not just to 
themselves to do so. 
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*' I will go, then," I said, after one or two 
vain remonstrances, and feeling that all 
remonstrances were vain. They had made 
up their minds now, and I could not beg too 
long, although my heart was breaking. 

'* We shall never forget your kindness, 
Martha," said the wife. 

*' And we hope one day to be able to 
repay it," added the husband. 

" To have you back again with us pres- 
ently, when the good times come for us, as 
they come to most folk who have the pa- 
tience to wait," said Mrs. May field. 

** I will pray for the good times, then," I 
answered. " I know I shall not be liked in 
any other situation." 

" You will not be long out of service. 
We are able to give you an excellent char- 
acter, Martha," said Mr. Mayfield, **and 
good servants are scarce commodities, the 
papers say." 

I did not answer him. I did not under- 
stand why he was almost in high spirits at 
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my going, as if T had been a weight upon 
his mind, and my absence would remove 
it. 

'* I may call and see the child ?" I asked, 
turning to my mistress. " I could not live 
and not see little Paul." 

There was a strange hesitation here 
that struck me — that bewildered me. 
The husband's face shadowed, and his 
brow contracted as though I had insulted 
him by the appeal, and Mrs. Mayfield 
drew a deep, long breath and stared at 
me. 

" Certainly, Martha," she said, however, 
" as often as you please." 

Mr. Mayfield said not a word ; he took 
up a book and feigned to be absorbed in its 
perusal, and I went away a discontented 
and suspicious woman, and Heaven knows 
why. Perhaps I was going mad, and they 
had seen the symptoms, and had grown 
afraid of me. That was the only solution 
to it all which I could guess at, and I was 
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like a mad woman when it came to saying 
good-bye to little Paul. 

I broke down utterly. I wept, and 
raved, and scared the child away from me 
by my extravagance of grief, instead of 
feeling his arras round my neck, and his 
kisses on my worn, wet cheeks. It was 
only two days after I had gone that the 
mother told me he was fretting for his 
Martha ; and the boy's grief was a comfort 
to me, though I grieved with him. Before 
the week was out I had seen little Paul 
twice ; early in the next week I was there 
once more. I had obtained no new situa- 
tion : I had not tried. T had settled down 
in a street close to theirs, and there it was 
likely I should remain until my last penny 
was spent. I told them this, and offered to 
work for them when they liked, and go 
back to my own room to my meals ; but 
they would not listen to any proposition of 
the kind. Tt was putting too cruel an obli- 
gation on them, Mrs. Mayfield said, and she 
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was sure that she was strong enough to do 
without a servant. 

Then came another ** cut '' for rae : I was 
not to call too frequently. I unsettled the 
boy ; he could think of nothing else but my 
visits and the little presents which I brought 
him. It would be much the better plan to 
keep away for a fortnight or three weeks, 
they thought. 

"Very well," I said again, "if I can keep 
away, I will ; but I did not think, mistress, 
you would ever say as much to me." 

" It is for Paul's sake. Arthur thinks it 
is right — it is " 

And then Mrs. Mayfield burst into tears, 
and begged me to go away. She was not 
strong enough to argue with me. If the 
boy missed me, or was very unhappy, she 
would send for me to come to him. 

I kept away for three weeks ; I did not 
even haunt the house, or the street in which 
the house was — I was too much afraid of 
meeting them, or giving them offence. At 
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the end of that time I went to see them. I 
remember it was snowing fast and close on 
Christmas-time. 

Mr. Mayfield opened the door, started^ 
hesitated, and then said, 

" Ah I Martha, come in for a moment. I 
was thinking of you to-day." 

I went into the little front parlour where 
there was no Mrs. Mayfield, and where 
there seemed signs of desolation — of a new 
emptiness, which T did not understand. 

'* I have some bad news for you, Martha/' 
he said ; " our little Paul is very ill." 

" Paul ill !" I exclaimed, " and you did 
not send for me — did not let me know ! 
Oh ! Mr. Mayfield, why have you treated 
me like this ?" 

" Hush, hush I you must not make the 
least noise in the house now,*' he said, 
sternly. " Perfect peace is my poor boy's 
only chance." 

''I will go to him.'' 

*'You would kill him directly. The 
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least excitement or shock of surprise would 
kill him ; he is very weak." 

"And his mother ?" 

" Sits up with him night and day. He 
will have no one but his mother, Martha." 

" He would be glad if I " 

" Not now," said Mr. Mayfield, interrupt- 
ing me. " He is too ill to be disturbed even 
by your kindness." 

" But — he will recover ?" 

^'We hope so." 

" Oh ! I am sure so ; he is so strong a 
boy — so healthy. What has. changed him, 
and in so short a time?" 

" Fever." 

" Poor Paul ! my poor, dear little flower ! 
I may come to-morrow and ask about 
him ?" 

" If you wish," said Mr. Mayfield, gra- 
ciously; *'and, if he is better, you shall see 
him." 

" 1 thank you very much," I murmured. 

But he was no better the next day, and 
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the day following the white blinds were all 
down before the windows ! I saw them as 
I came up the street. I leaned against the 
opposite wall and shook as with an ague. I 
tottered across the road and knocked. Mr. 
Mayfield opened the door again, and looked 
whiter and sterner than I had seen him 
yet. 

"He is gone ; he is dead, then !" I cried, 
** and you have never let me come to him V^ 

"Yes, we have lost our poor boy," he 
answered, moodily. 

" I must see him ; you must not say 
* No ' to me again," I said, almost defiantly* 
*' He was dearer to me than to you, I swear. 
He loved me better than his mother ; I 
swear that too, and you have let him die 
without me !" 

''Martha, you excite yourself unneces^ 
sarily; you distress me; you will alarm my 
wife ; you " 

'' May I see the child ?" I asked, per» 
emptorily. 
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" Yes, you may," was the reply. " Poor 
little fellow ! There is no disturbing him 
now." 

I felt the tears rushing to my eyes. I 
was choking, and could not answer him. 

" Here is my wife," he said ; and through 
my blinding tears I saw my mistress glide 
in like a ghost, and with a ghost-like face 
which chilled me. 

*' Jenny," he said to her, " here is poor 
old Martha, the first to offer her sympathy 
with our aflBiiction." 

"I am glad to see you, Martha," said 
my mistress, shaking hands witli me. "It 
is kind of you to call." 

She was very cold, and her voice was 
very hard — not broken down with grief as 
mine was, I thought, fretfully. 

" She wishes to see our boy." 

" Now ?" asked Mrs. Mayfield. 

''Does it matter when?" said her hus- 
band. "Surely our faithful Martha has a 
claim to see him first of all." 
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*' Yes, yes — I think so," assented the wife. 
Then we all three went upstairs into the 
darkened room, where he lay in his little bed 
as though he were asleep. 

" How long has he been dead ?" I whis- 
pered, as I entered, and sank down on my 
knees to gaze upon him. 

*'Not two hours yet,'' whispered Mrs. 
Mayfield back to me. 

" Are you sure he is dead?" I inquired. 

Mrs. Mayfield gave a suppressed cry, and 
her husband stooped and looked into my 
face. 

" Don't mock us — don't, even for a mo- 
ment, have a thought like that," said the 
husband. " God's will be done !" 

"God's will is done," I said in reply, 
" and a cruel will it seems to me." 

" Martha !" said Mrs. Mayfield, reproach- 
fully, ''you forget." 

" I say it seems to me," I answered ; " but 
then I am wicked and ignorant, and can't 
see what is best." 
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I leaned over and kissed the cold little 
face — I put my arms round his neck and 
sobbed — I was foolish and demonstrative in 
my wild grief again ; it was my nature. 

" Do you think he has changed at all ?" 
asked Mr. May field. 

''No," I answered; *'I can believe he 
will wake soon and speak to me." 

We were silent, all three of us, for 
awhile; presently the father — always the 
spokesman — said, 

"Will you come away now, Martha — 
please ?" 

" Not yet." 

*'But " 

" I will not go yet," I said, very firmly ; 
*'and you cannot drag me from him. I'm 
too strong." 

"Well, well — for a little while longer, 
then," said Mr. Mayfield, " until " 

The door was opening — there was a fourth 
person in the house. I looked up instinct- 
ively to see who this could be, who had had 
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the privilege to stay here whilst I was kept 
away ; and the face that peered round the 
door was that of the man who had stopped 
me in the streets and asked about poor 
Paul. I knew his wicked eyes and the long 
trailing moustaches at once, and yet I did 
not scream or rave. I cowered down and 
hid my head. When I looked up again, 
only Mrs. Mayfield was in the room, and 
my heart was beating very fast. 

"My poor Martha! is it not time we 
went downstairs?" she asked, gently. *' Can 
this grief do you any good ? Will you not 
think of sparing me a little ?" 

'* Who was that ?" I said, without heed to 
her inquiries — " that man who looked round 
the door just now ?" 

" What man ?" 

" You did not see anyone ?" 

**No," said Mrs. Mayfield; **but I was 
sitting with my back to the door — Arthur 
will know, perhaps." 
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*'Yes, hewill know," I repeated; "but 
you have a visitor in this house ?" 

" No," said my mistress ; " this has not 
been a time for visitors, surely ?" 

'' Surely not." 

I buried my head in the bedclothes again, 
but this time it was not with grief. 

I wanted to work out all that was twisted 
round my brain in a thick ravelled skein — 
I wanted to think hard, and not go mad 
with thinking. That man ! — what was he 
doing here ? — what had he to do with my 
boy's death ? — in what way had he become 
connected with it ? 

I looked up again. Mrs. Mayfield waa 
sitting in a chair by the window, with her 
thin hands spread before her face, and those 
hands were trembling very much. I looked 
from her to the dead child lying in its awful 
stillness and its marble beauty, and know- 
ing nothing of our woman's griefs : I gazed 
at it till a new strange wild feeling came 
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across me, and my sorrow was changed 
slowly to suspicion and dread. I became 
as cold as the little body lying in the bed — 
I stole my hand within, and felt for the 
small rigid arm — I turned down the sheets 
with a quick movement, and looked at the 
right wrist — then at the left, although I 
knew that it was on the right that Paul had 
been cut so desperately a few months since 
— and there was no scar on the smooth 
flesh ! 

"Mistress," I exclaimed, springing to my 
feet, "this is not Paul — this is not our 
boy !" 

" Martha !" exclaimed Mrs. Mayfield, 
rising also from the chair, and clutching at 
the back for support, ** how — how dare you 
frighten me like this — and talk like this — 
to me?" 

** This is not Paul — it is not my darling — 
it is not like him now. Oh ! what have 
you done with him — my God I what have 
you done with him?" 
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" I tell you- 
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" I will not have you lie to me — you to 
whom I have looked up so long. Don't 
speak — don't say another word just now; 
but listen," I cried. "That is a strange 
child put there, and changed for Paul — a 
dead child is brought in, and the living one 
is given up to the man downstairs — the 
wretch who would have tempted me with 
his money — who could only come here 
safely when I was turned away. I will tell 
all about it — no matter what it means — 
unless you give me back the child I loved. 
You must find him — he must come back, I 
say !" 

Mrs. Mayfield dropped into the chair, and 
cowered from me now. Her husband en- 
tered ; he had been startled downstairs by 
the loud tones of my angry voice. 

"What is the meaning " he began, 

then he stopped, as I pointed to the right 
wrist of the dead boy, and looked at him 
defiantly. 
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'* What is the meaning of this, Arthur 
Mayfield ? — for this is not your son," I said. 

" I protest against " 

" I proclaim to God that this is not your 
son. I will tell the doctor — I will call in 
your neighbours — I will go to the nearest 
magistrate, and say there has been foul play 
— I will disgrace and ruin you, if you will 
not tell me where my Paul is. And if he 
is safe " 

" Well, if he is safe ?" 

*' And in health — not done away with — 
I will say nothing to any living soul." 

" I will tell you — for mercy's sake, don't 
think of betraying those who have been 
always kind to you." 

" Where is the boy T 

'' I have always trusted you as a friend — 
I have tried to make you love me, Martha, 
and to save yoM," murmured Mrs. Mayfield. 

" Where is the boy ?" I demanded, sternly 
6till. 
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*' I do not know." 

'^ What r 

" Pray be silent, and listen. As God is 
my judge, I do not know. Be satisfied as I 
am satisfied," said the husband, " and grieve 
with us too, and as we grieve for this." 

" Go on — go on !" I cried, impatiently. 

"Be assured with us, good Martha," 
said Mr. Mayfield, " that little Paul is well. 
It should be happiness to you, instead of 
grief, that it is not our darling lying there. 
Try to think so with us — will you ?" 

"Yes — I am glad. But who is this? 
and why have you given up the living for 
the dead ?" 

'' I cannot tell you." 

"It is not true. This is another 
lie !" 

" It is the awful fact, Martha," said Mr. 
Mayfield, suddenly ; " we do not know, and 
we shall never know, the whole reason of 
it all. We can but guess closely at the 
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truth. With the knowledge of that child's 
death — and whose child it is, Heaven knows 
— there would have passed away a grand in- 
heritance, and it is imperative that this death 
should not be suspected. Between the child 
and our Paul there was a marvellous resem- 
blance, and the heir was sinking fast. They 
have replaced him by Paul — that is all I 
know — they have bought our little boy, 
and he will grow rich and great away from 
us, and never see us more." 

" And they will not tell you where he is 
— at any time ?" 

"No — that will be to betray a great 
secret." 

" To sell your own flesh and blood — ^you 
two I" I muttered. 

'* We were very poor — in another month 
we should have been starving in the streets," 
said Mr. May field. 

"You deserved to starve — you will 
starve yet !" 
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**No, not now. There was a heavy 

« 

recompense, Martha, and it has saved us. 
And it has bettered little Paul's position." 

" When I was a young woman, crushed 
by shame, I killed my baby," I said, sternly ; 
" but I think yours is the greater crime, and 
you will suffer for it." 

" You regard this too gloomily," said the 
husband. 

"And the man who bought Paul was 
he who looked in just now ?" 

'' Yes." 

''And you trusted Paul with him?'' 

" Yes ; I am sure he will be treated with 
every care to his life's end. We have been 
saved by that man — he has been princely 
in his gifts — ^he has left one hundred pounds 
for your silence too — here it is." 

" It is blood-money — I will not touch it," 
I cried ; "it is the price of my lost darling's 
life and love — I will not take a penny 
of it !" 

VOL. III. U 
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" And you will betray us ?" 

'* No— I can't do that." 

I went away from thera without another 
>vord. I only saw those poor, weak, tempted 
wretches once again. I heard that they 
were rich, and five years afterwards they 
splashed me with their carriage-wheels, as I 
stood barefooted on the kerbstones waiting 
to cross the muddy roadway. This is the 
fine moral of the story : They had prospered, 
and I was begging and stealing for my daily 
bread ! I sank from bad to worse — I went 
back to my two old companions, drink and 
the devil — I lost all the good that was in 
me very quickly ; only the sight of a little 
child would make me crying drunk at times. 
I got to prison again and again — to a long 
sentence finally, which I shall cheat the 
judge out of, not having many days to live, 
I fancy. 

The last shock was my death blow — it 
was a strange one, but it has sobered me for 
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all time. I have seen my little Paul again. 
God let me live long enough to see him. I 
am as sure it was he as I am lying here past 
hope of life. Yes, it was my boy : though 
the matrons may think old Martha raving. 

It was in the prison infirmary that I saw 
him — he came in softly, hat in hand, out of 
respect even to sick crime, and there fol- 
lowed him some half-a-dozen gentlemen, 
hats in hand also, with the lady superin- 
tendent of the prison, the deputy, and the 
officers, all bland, and complaisant, and 
white with nervousness and awe. He was 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, and very 
handsome — as I knew he would be; but 
they were the same features, I was sure, un- 
less I was mad. 

"This is the prison infirmary, your High- 
ness," I heard the lady superintendent say. 

He looked round at our prison beds, and 
then at me. 

"And who is this?" 
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" This is Martha Jacobi — a woman who 
has been some twenty times in prison/' 

'* Very ill, your Highness." 

" Poor woman !" 

He put his right hand to his chin whilst 
he looked at me. I thought the scar was 
there still. Yes — it was there ! 

" What a life hers must have been, Baron," 
said the Prince, turning to a tall man at his 
side, at whom I now glanced for the first 
time, having had eyes only for Paul till then. 
Yes, there was no mistake. There was the 
man with the dark eyes and the long mou- 
stache, which was white as snow now — the 
man who had bought Paul Mayfield and 
made a prince of him to save a dynasty I 

" One can scarcely realize it, your High- 
ness," said the other. 

" Ah ! well — Life is an enigma, Baron 
Baumann, and this depresses me. Let us 
get away." 
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He turned, without looking at me again : 
his suite fell into position behind him, and 
then they all swept out of the infirmary 
into the limewashed corridors beyond. 

Yes, Life is an enigma! If the prince 
could have only guessed that I had been a 
mother to him once, and loved him sorely 
and desperately well — if it had been only 
possible for him to believe the wild story 
of my life and his, what a dream-land he 
would have passed from — and to what an 
awakening I 



THE END. 
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oourage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
under other circumstances have won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
readhig."— PoU Mall Ckuette. 

"In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so touching, 
80 marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could produce. Few more pathetic 
or more instructive volumes have fallen in our way."— Morning Post. 

LONDONIANA. By Edward Walford, M.A., 

Author of " The County FamiUes," &c. 2 volumes crown 8vo. 21s. 

"A highly interesting and entertaining book. It bristles with anecdotes and 

«musing sketchea The style is vivid, graphic, and dramatic, and the descriptions 

are given with a terseness and vigour that rivet the attention of the reader. The 

historian, the antiquarian, and the lover of romance will combine in pronouncing 

*Londoniana' one of the most readable books of the day." — Court Journal. 

" There is variety and amusement in Mr. Walford*s volumea" — Pall Matt Oazette, 

" These volumes are interesting and entertaining."— JoAn Bull. 

THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE EEIGN 

OF LOUIS XV. By Alexander Baillie Ooohranb, M.P. 1 vol. 

demy 8vo. ISs. 

" A most valuable contribution to dramatic literature. All members of the pro- 
fession should read it." — Morning Pott. 

" In this handsome volume Mr. Cochrane gives us a new work on a most attract- 
ive subject, which will be perused with keen interest by thousands of readers. It is 
written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting. The variety of scenes 
•described in this pleasant volume, the historical personages and dramatic artists 
crowded on the canvas, and the truthful account of the French stage, form an in- 
tellectual treat of the highest order. *The Th^tre Fran9ais* will take its place 
among the best standard works of the day, and find its way into every well-selected 
library, fully sustaining the reputation of its skilful author."— Cotirt JoumaL 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

YiNCBNNBs. By Alexander Baillie GocHRANB, M.P. IvoLSvo. ISs. 
" A very interesting volume." — Times. 

** A lively and agreeable book, full of action and co]oxvc.''—Athenaum. 
-**This book is bright, pleasant reading." — British Quarterltf Review. 
" A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer."— 2^ World. 
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VOLS. L & II. OF HER MAJESTTS TOWER, 

Bt W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8to. dOi. 
Tbom ths Tnuui:~**All tb« dvlUzed woiid—Kifltob. Continental, and Am*' 
rlcMi— takM an IntarMi In tha Tower of London. Tba Tower ia the atafe 
tqNm which ha* been enacted eome of the grandent dramaa Mid aaddeat trag ediea 
In oar national annala. If, in imagination, we take oor stand on tiioee time-worn 
walla, and let centory after centarjr flit paet ne, we ehall tee in doe eocceeeion the 
naJoritT of the moet famotia men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We ehaJl tee them letting, iooeting, lore-making, plottinc. Mid thai anon, per- 
bape. commending weir eotue to God in the presence of a hideoos maaked flgnre, 
beMtng an axe in hie handa. It is eoch pictnrei aa theee that Mr. Dixon, with 
eonalderable ekill aaan bletorical limner, has aet before ns in these Tolomea. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptiona 
are given with soch terseness and Tigonr that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Boui 
Tolomes are decidedly attractiye, and throw much light on our national hiatory." 

VOLS. III. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. dOf. 

ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 

LisUT.-COLOifKL E. S. Bridoei, Orenadier Guards. 1. toI 8to. 158. 

**The author may be congratulated on his success, for his pages are light and 
pleasant The rolume will be found both amusing and xu^ixxXr—AtheMtum. 

** Colonel Bridges' book has the merit of being lively and readable. His adrice 
to future trayellers as well as his estimate of expenses may be found serriceable." 
--Pall Mall Oatetle. 

**A thoroughly Interesting and amusing book, as full of solid matter aa pleaa- 
ant anecdote. We hare not met a truer picture of Aroericaa Japanese, Chinese, 
Indian, Egyptian, or Maltese scenery and surroundinga"— C^mirf Journal. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Chbistopheb jEAyFKKSOif, of Dul- 

lingbam House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cordt Jsaffke> 

soif, Author of ^^ABook alxmt Doctors," d^c. 2 toIb. crown 870. 21b. 

**Two Tolumes of rery attractive matter :— letters which illustrate agriculture. 

commerce, war, lore, and social manners, accounts of passing public CTenta, and 

details which are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with singular 

freshness from priTate letters." — Athenmum, 

** Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelyes with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby."— iTo^ and Querks. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

LoKD Dt77yKBiif*8 TouB THBOUOH Bbitish Columbu dt 1876. By 
MoLTKXUZ Bt. John. 2 toIb. crown 8yo. With Portrait of Lord 

DufTerin. 21s. 

*'Mr. 8t John has given us In these pages a record of all that was seen and done 
In a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 
the general read9r."->7V^7iei. 

*' Mr. Si John Is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader wUl find ample variety 
In his book, which is well worth T^mMV—Pall Mall Oaxette. 

** niese volumes are amusing, int<»resting, and even valuable. They ^ve ns a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord DulTerin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
aome entertaining stories/'— .>8p«cto^. 
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OELEBEITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

William Pitt Lbnnox. Second Series. 2 volumes demy 8 vo. 30s. 

Among other penions mentioned in the Second Series of this work are — The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Bf>aa- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, Q. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
lUley, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert SmiUi, Beazley. Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Colman, The Eembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Toung, Edmund and Charles Eean, Tates, Harley ; Misa 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani,Gra8sini, Bachel, &c. 

"This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

**One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Journal. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Eoad. By 

Lord Wiluam Pitt Lennox, Author of '* Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discnrsive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coachea Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading." — Pall Mall Oasette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

fflS diaries and correspondence. By His Wifk. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Eliesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persiani, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Ginti- 
Damorean, Ghelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, G. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future * and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von Billow, LitoUf, &c., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of oar native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Ooddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hnllah, Mra. Shaw, Mr. A, Sullivan, && The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Gam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &0. In- 
deed, the two Yolomes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ^IMemeum. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by PermiMion to Thb Qd». 
Fourth Edition. 1 toL Bmall 4to, 58. bound. 

**Th««e letten, the work of a pars and daTont tplrit, dMerre to flod iniay 
raadera Tbey are greatly inperior to the arerage of what is called religions 
Uteratore."— il thenmum. 

"The wrltAr of the tenderly-concelTed letters In this Tolnme was lira. JtiUns 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. Tbey are instinct with the deroot sabmissiTenesa 
and one sympathy which we associate with the name of Manrice ; bnt In her there 
is added a winningness of tact, Mid sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The lettera were priTatelv printed and circn- 
lated, and were fonnd to be the sonrce of mnch comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceired memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '£. H. P.*, giresa Tery faithful outline of the life.**— JH<M 
QfiorUrljf Bevieip. 

** This touching and most comforting work Is dedicated to Ths Qcvkv, who took 
a gracious interest in its flrat appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and hesrt-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never exa,mined,*'Standar<L 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

MiUBQUig DE Beauregard. Edited, from the French, by Chablotis 
M. YoKOB, Author of " The Heir of RedclyfTe," &c. 2 yola. 2l8. 
** M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see the last years of the Monarchy, 
the Bevolution, and the early promise of General Bonaparte. The opening ban- 
ters of tbe work introduce us to Paris society at the time wben It was perhaps the 
most brilliant; and it is amusing to accompany our hero to Mme. Geonrin*s salon, 
where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Oreuze, Diderot, and many others, diaconne 
literature, art, and philosophy.*''i8(i(«r<toy JUHew. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Kev. F. 

Arnold, B.A., Ute of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 yoIb. 8to. 80s. 
** This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able."— /oAn Bull. 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including Hia Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spemgeb Wal- 
POLE. 2 voU, 8vo. With Portrait. SOs. 
**This biography will take rank, as a faithful reflection of the statesman and 
his period, as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesc**— i'oil. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. • By Charles Loftus, fonnerly of the Boyal Navy, 
late of tbe Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21b. 

" Ifajor Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates tbe story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Bome of his sea stories are 
ss laughable as anvthing in *Petef Simple,* while many of his adrenturea on 
shora remind us of Charles Lerer in hM freshest day a During his sea life 
Major JyOftus became acquainted with many distinguished peraona Besides the 
Dulce of 'Wellington, the Prince Regent, and William IV., be was brought into 
personal relation with the allied Sorereigns, the Due D'Angonlteie, Lord William 
bentinck, and Sir Hudson I^we. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
bare not often read."->«9tamtordL 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. BoD- 

dam-Wbetbam. 8vo. With Illnstrations. 15s. 
"Ifr, Boddsm-Whethsm writes easily and agreeably.**'/»aa Uall OatetU. 
** A bright and liTcly accoimt of interesting tnveV'^Ohbc 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'ESTRANOE, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 

Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 
" This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing lilce a proper appreciation of its valae we most refer our readers to the book 
itself."— JbAn Bull. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHKiB. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2l8. 
»* Written with intelligence and ability."— PoZi Mall Gazette. 
**A pleasantly written book. Those who know India, and those who do not, may 
read the work with pleasure and profit" — Stcmdard. 

RECOLLECTIONS op COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VILLE. Edited from the French by Chablottb M. Yonob, 

Author of the " Heir of RedclyfFe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

" This work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Napoleon's 

escape from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, andt^e Bevolution 

of July, 1830."— 2%« Times. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. C. MoENS, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Ulustrations. 16s. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 
** A thoroughly interesting and readable book.'* — Standard. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jeaffbbson. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
"This book is readable and amusing from first to last" — Morning Post 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Hakvbt, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of " Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 lUustratioiis. 15s. 

" The literary merits of this work are of a very high oTdeTj"^Athenman. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habvbt, of Ickwell-Bury. Svo. Second Edition, IBs. 

• MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— 2>a»2y News. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Clementina Dayies. 2nd Edition, 2 v. 
" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting matter."— Pos^. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of ** The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7b. 6d. bound. 
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POET AND PEER. By Hamilton AiDi, Author of 

^^Penroddocke,** &c, 3 vols. 

THREE RECRUITS, and The Girls They Left 

BsHiVD Thex. By JofsrH Hattos, Autlior of ^ Cmel London,'* 
iic, 3 toIb, 

POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Robinson, Author of 

** Grandmother^B Monej,** &c. 3 toIs. 

FOB HER DEAR SAKE. By Maet Cecil Hay, 

Anthor of " Old 3Iyddclton*8 3Ioney,*' ic. 3 toIs. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. By Mrs. Randolph, 

Anthor of ** Gentianella/* &c, 3 vols. 

** A yerj protty Mid ronuuitic Ule, Beiuien wbo begin the book are sore to 
flntoh it ^^Exeanirur. 

^ A reiy ezeelient noreL Tb« plot is marrellontl j ingenions, aad is worked oat 
with siii|(n]«r ildlL Besders will be amply rewarded by tbe pemsal of its pages." 
— Hundof Tbnet. 

^Tbis norel abounds in those brilliant qoalities which characterised lfr& Ban- 
dolph's former bookiL We strongly recommend * Lily of the Valley ' as a work 
whicb rivets the attentlcm from the opening to the last page.*^— Ciwrf Jovmal, 

A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of " Rachel's 

Secret,** Ac. 3 vols. 
** A pietaresqne and rery pleasing story, the principal merit of whldi consists in 
its bright little pictnres of country life and character/'— i4(A<iurtfm. 
** A charming tale ; the plot is raried and entertaining." — Ptnt. 
"A rery welMold story, with moch real tenderness and pathos in iV^'—John Bull. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By John Berwick 

Habwood, Author of ** Lady Flavia," Ac. 3 vols. 
** An interesthig and well-told story. The plot is exdting and yet nataraL**— 

POit 

** The reader follows the narrative with pleasure and gennfaie admiration. There 
are scenes which will hare the charm of novelty for many readers and of masteriy 
treatment for alL**— Pa// MaU Oazate. 

IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. By Mrs. Mao 

Quom, Anthor of " Patty," dwj- 3 vols. 

**A most interesting story of domestic life, written in Mrs, Hacqnold's best 
style. It abounds with dramatic situations, and is not wanting in pathos and 
humour. It is a delightful and refreshing book, in erery way dMenring of popu- 
lari^, and worthy of its author's reputatioa"— i/bmin^/'oft 

**A pleasant and highly interesting story. The conrersations are bright and 
natural, and the descriptions of scenery pictaresque.**'i'a// Mall 

FRIEND AND LOVER. By IzA Duffus Habdf, 

Anthor of " Glencaim," Ac. 3 vols. 
** A powerful story, well worth reading. Tbe plot is ingenious, original, and yet 
perfect natural, 3fiss Hardy's sketches of cliaraeter are truthful, ririd and 
graphic It is decidedly one of the t>est written books of the season."— i'of/. 
** The best novel Miss Hardy has written."— yo/«n Bull 
^ A nmarkable, powerful, and fascinating hoo'kJ'—Sundajf TUnei. 
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THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 

Mrs. Oliphant, Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," &c. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 

** "The Greatest Heiress in England ' should add%o Mrs. Oliphant's reputation. 
It is noticeably good among the great number of her good novel& The story runs 
along pleasantly, and maintains the reader's interest throughout" — Athenaeum. 

" This book is a delightful one — fresh, interesting, wholesome, and well written. 
It deserves to take rank among the best works of tiie author." — Examiner. 

'* There is a great deal of Mrs. Oliphant's best humour and cleverness in this 
novel. Her great store of observation and power of amusing description are 
largely displayed." — Daily News. 

YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of " John 

Halifax, Gentleman." Second Edition, 3 vols. 

" • Young Mrs. Jardine ' is a pretty story, written in pure English." — The Times. 

*' There is much tenderness and good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and 
wholesome." — A thenctum. 

*' * Toung Mrs. Jardine ' is a book that all should read. Whilst it is quite the 
equal of any of its predecessors in elevation of thought and style, it is, perhaps, 
their superior in interest of plot and dramatic intensity." — Morning Post. 

LITTLE MISS PKIMKOSE. By the Author of 

" St. 01ave*8," " The Last of her Lme," &c. 3 vols. 

"The graceful tone and quality of the work of the author of 'St Olave's' are well 
known to novel readers. * Little Miss Primrose' is a very good example of her 
manner." — Academy. 

** The author has succeeded in this charming tale in maintaining her popularity. 
She has drawn, in the heroine, a delightful character." — Morning Post. 

THROUGH THE STORM. By Charles Quentin, 

Author of " So Young, my Lord, and True.'* 3 vols. 

" There is more than the average of exciting incident in this decidedly interest- 
ing tal&" — Athenctum. 

"• There certainly is in this story not a little that both interests and pleases the 
reader." — Saturday Review. 

SIR JOHN. By the Author of " Anne Dysart." 3 v. 

'* * Sir John ' has abundant interest without any straining after the sensatlonaL" 
— Atlienceum. 

"■ *Sir John ' is pleasantly written. The author shows a grasp of character and 
power of expression of no mean order.*' — Examiner. 

RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 

of " Recommended to Mercy," &c. 3 vols. 
" This book shows decided skill in the delineation of character, and it contains 
scenes of no little force and pathos." — T?ie Times. 

THE HONOUEABLE ELLA. By the Earl of 

Desabt, Author of " Kelverdale." Second Edition. 3 vols. 
" LordDesart's humour, vivacity, and witty comparisons make his pages sparkle, 
and give the reader many a pleasant laugh." — Athenteum. 

ORANGE LILY. By the Author of "Queenie." 2 v. 

"This story is told with both pathos and humour." — Athenasum. 

DOKCAS. By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. 

" Miss Craik's new novel is clever. Her women are all pleasantly fresh and 
real" — A thenoeum. 
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PubUthed anmudfy, in One Vol, royal 8tw, with the Arms beemd/Ufy 
engravedy handtomdy baundf with gilt tdget^ price 81#. ^ 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE FOBTY-HIHT H EDITIOH FOB 1 880 18 HOW BEADY. 

LoDOB*f Pbbraob AMD Babohstaob ifl acknowledged to be the moet 
eompletei as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. Af an eata- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
OTer stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the persooal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its claas in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
puice to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP. THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Archbiflhopt sad Bishops of EnfUad 
and Ireland. 

The Baronetage alphabetically ammged. 

Alphabetical List of Somames sstnmed by 
members of Noble Familiaa 

Alphabetical List of the Second Tiflee of 
Peers, nsnally borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Ladv before their own Chrtotisa sad 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daafl^ters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who. having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the hu sband 
being a Baronet or Knight Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Knighthood. 

Mottoes alphabetically arrsaged aad tnaa- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Gh-eat Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
(}reat Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collectlre list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Snmsmes of all the 
Peera 



**This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scmpuloos 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature or this book.'*— TVmei. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject ''—nfi^pecfator. 

**A work of great value. It is the most faithfnl record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— '^Mt. 

'* The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeragsi II Is tlie staadacd 
authority on the sabject'*— iffkNidard 
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HURST & BLACKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price Bb, 

1. SAM SLICK'S NATTIEE AND HUMAN NATUBJ!. 

"The first volume of Messrs. Hnrst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

f>roductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
n its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illnstrated and elegantly bound."— Po«(. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentieman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubefnl and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Qtiortor/y Beview. 

4. NATHALQ!. By JULIA HAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie* is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— ilMenimim. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well* 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa" — Examiner. 

6. ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The auUior sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-i*<M(. 

7. SAU SLICK'S WISE SAWS AST) MODEEN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott*s or Bulwer's Novelsi 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue tho 
subject of universal admiration." — Meuenger. 

8. CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
lo every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ^IMciMmm. 

9. A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good sabjeot) and has prodooed m 
work of strong effect"— ilMeMenm. 
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10. THE OLD OOTTET STIBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

"A delightful book, that will ba welcome to all readera, and most welcome to thoia 
who hftTe a love for the beit kinda of reading."— iFxunUiwr. 

11. HAHOABET AND HES BRIDESHAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in aearch of a faecinating novel to read thlf work for 
themselvea They will find it well worth their while. There are a freahnen and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming."— ilMauBiNfk 

12. THE OLD JTTDOE. By SAM SLICE. 



*' The publications included in thii Library have all been of ffood quality ; many give 

iformation while thev entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 

The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deservee 



especial mention. .The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the ontsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform." — Examiner. 

13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WAEBIJETON. 

**This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross ' hae the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It vrill please its thousands."— G'lodft 

14. FAMILY BOMANCE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 
**It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting }aoo)L,"—aUmdatd. 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"The * Laird of Norlaw' fully sustains the author's high reputation."— <9iMkfay Timt$. 

16. THE ENOLISHWOHAN IS ITALY. 

"Mn. Ghretton's book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction."— l^fmei. 

17. NOTHINO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEBiAN." 
" ' Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Halifax ' 
one of the most popular works of the day."— Pott. 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE FALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive. -PoK. 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
**If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax ' and 
'*The Caxtons.' **— •Standard. 

20. THE BOMANOE OF THE FOBUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm."— /Uf»(mtef JTml 

21. ASELE. By JULIA EAVAKAOH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a duvming etory, 
full of delicate character-painting."- itMammtm. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observatioa TLa 
t>ook will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author.**— aStrfircCiiriKertfnf. 

23. OBANDMOTHEB'S HONEY. 

** We commend 'Qrandmotber'B Monmr' to readers in search Of a good novel Tba 
«haneten are tme to boman nature, and the story is interefting.**— ilMMiMmk 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOB& By J. C. JEAFFBESON. 

" A delightful hook.'*— Athenasum. '* A book to be read and re-read ; fit for tbe study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the clroolating library/'—Zoneel 

25. NO GHUBGH. 

"We advise all who hare the opportunity to read this book."— iltikcfueufik 

26. MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instaruo- 
tl^e.''— Athenaeum, " A charming tale charmingly told.''— Standard. 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" ' Lost and Saved ' will be Tead with eager interest It is a vigorous novel'* — Times 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — EsMuniner. 

28. LES mSERABLES. By VICTOR HUOO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of geniua" — Quarkrly Review. 

29. BARBARA'S HISTORY. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

*' It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exqdlsite elocution. It is a book which the world will like.'*— 7^^n««. 

30. LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
" A good book on a most interesting thema*' — TSmes. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography.** — Saturday Review. 

31- ST. OLAVE'S. 

*' This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * — AVkmoeum» 

32. SAM SLICK'S AMEBICAN HUHOUB. 

"Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priseL'*^Po«t 

33. CHRISTIAN'S MISTAJOL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story has rarely been writtea Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault" — Timu. 

34. ALEC FORBES. By GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest tiiat pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— iKAenomm. 

35. AGNES. By HSS. OLIPHANT. 

" ' Agnes* is a novel superior to any of ^frs. Oliphant's former worka**— .dMaMmm. 
"A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readem"— Poft 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of Ufa"— Examiner. 

37. NEW AMERICA. By HEFWORTH DIXON. 

** A vrry interesting book. M r. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well.'*— Timet. 
"We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to r«ad Mr, 
Dixon's very interesting book."— vSaftrday RerneM. 
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S8.B0BEBT FALOOVEB. 

BY GEORGE HAG DONALD, LL.D. 
'**BolMrtFftleoii0r'iaa work brfmfol of life and hnmoor and of IhB dtpwt hmiMw 
IntMWt It ia ft book to he ntaroed to ftfafn and ftfafn for tlio daap mm ■nirrhlnf 
koowladft it eriaoet of banuun tboniphtc find f aaUoci.*'— uUAomnmi 

39. THE WOMAH'S KIVGDOIL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 
***'ThB WomMi'i Kfofdoin' mutUlbm tbo wttbor'i rvpototioii m ft wittar of tiso 
poTMt and noblMt kind ot domestic »tariM,—Athammn, 

40. AHFALS OF AH EVEHTFVL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
**A nej, weU-wrftton, snd ortgtiuA dotoL Tbo fnterett norer lUfi, TIm wbolo 
work •parkle* with wit ajid hmnonr.*'— <{Mart<r(|f Beoiem. 

41. DAVID ELOIHBBOD. By OEOBGE HAG DONALD. 

**Tbeworkof amaaof genioc It will attraet the higfaMt el«M of reftdon.''~2%n<«, 

42. A BBAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 
**tL Torj good novel; e tiioagfatfnl, well-wrftteii book, Bhowiog e tender wjmjfXbj 
wMi bmifta nftture, and permeated by a pore and noble ■pirif'^^jMrniMr ' 

43. HAHHAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A verj pleaeant, bealtbj atory, well and artfaticaUj told. The book ia anre of a 
wide efrde ct readem The character oi Hannah is one ot rare beaotj/'— ^Stondtwd 

44. SAH SLICE'S AHEBIOANS AT HOHE. 

'*ThSf ift one of the moet amoaing hooka th*t we ever read.**— aSVoMfardL 

45. THE UNEIHD WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**The author of *John Halifax *haa written many f aednating atoriea, bnt we can 
eall to mind notfiing from her pen that haa a more enduring charm than the gracefol 
aketchee in tbia work.**— {Tnitei SenHu Uagatinc 

46. A EOEO! IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** * A Bote in Jnne ' ia aa pretty aa ita title. Tlie atory ia one of the beat and moat 
toncliing which we owe to the indostry and talent of Mra. Oliphant^ and may hold ite 
own win even * Tlie Chroniclea of Carlingford.' **— ^^imi: 

47. MT LITTLE LADT. By E. F. FOTNTEB. 

''There ia a great deal of faednation abont thla book. The anthor writea in a clear, 
vnaJfe^ed etyle; abe haa a decided gift for depicting character, while the deacriptkma 
oi wuntfrj eonyey a diatinct pictorial impreaaion to the reader.**— T^neit, 

48. FHCEBE, JUNIOB. By HSS. OLIFHANT. 

*"niia novel ahowa great knowledge of human nature. The intereat %otm on 
growing to the end. Plioebe ia excellently drawn.**— -TVmeiL 

49. LIFE OF HAEIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

** A wofk of remarkable merit and intereat, which will, we doubt not^ become the 
moatnopnlar Engliah biatory oi Marie Antoinette.**— ifl^peeto^. 
**Tbia book ia well written, and of thrilling intereat**— ilMufemy, 

50. Snt GIBBIE. By 6E0BGE KAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Sir Oibbie * ia a book of genhia.**— Poi; MaXl OaietU. 

**Tliia book haa power, patboe, and humour. There ia not a character which ii not 
liMSkt.''^AtheMeum. 
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